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Banking and Currency Reform 


Several pages of this issue are devoted to the 
Owen-Glass Federal Reserve Act. 


In the July issue the proposed Act as it then 
stood was thoroughly analyzed. 


In the interval many changes have taken place, 
most of them in the direction of improvement. 


Some of these changes have arisen from sugges- 
tions made by the Committee on Currency and 
Banking of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, by the American 
Bankers’ Association, by the National Citizens’ 
League, and by other students of finance. 


The large number of changes indicates the will- 
ingness of Congress to receive suggestions from 
the business world and to act upon them, in 
order that a good bill may be evolved and busi- 


ness stability be increased rather than disturbed 
by the great financial readjustments involved in 


the bill. 


A referendum of the Chamber on this subject 
will be mailed in the near future to the organ- 
izations constituting the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America. By means of 
this referendum it is expected that this organi- 
zation will be able to present to the President 
and to Congress a consensus of business opinion 
upon the bill, that will be truly representative 
of all parts of the country. 


The Supplement printed in connection with 
this issue of The Nation’s Business deals with 
expert discussions relative to the Owen-Glass 
bill and should be considered as part of the ques- 
tion as submitted in the Referendum pamphlet. 
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NQUESTIONABLY the most 
important event in the history of 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America 
has been the trip of the Directors 
through the Western states between 
July 7 and July 27. As this trip must 
necessarily have a marked effect in 
creating a clearer understanding of 
the organization of the Chamber for 
the purpose of voicing the business 
opinion of all sections of the United 
States, it has been decided to in- 
clude in this issue of THE NATION’s 
Business the speech of President 
Wheeler delivered in San Francisco, 
July 14, his comments upon the trip 
as a whole, and a running summary 
of events by the General Secretary. 
All this matter is commended to the 
consideration of our members every- 
where. 
HE second annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States will be held 
in Washington, February 3, 4 
and 5, 1914. 

Announcement of details in the pro- 
gramme will be made from time to 
time. In addition to the pre-eminent 
importance of the affairs of the Na- 
tional Chamber itself, it is quite prob- 
able that the idea running through all 
sessions will relate to some one sub- 
ject of supreme national moment, as 
for instance the stimulation of export 
trade. 

Even at this early date each con- 
stituent organization might with ad- 
vantage consider the personnel of its 
delegation and attend to the selection 
of its National Councillor, if so far un- 
selected. 


I’ is suggested that the officials of 
| commercial organizations in all 
parts of the Nation should read 
the article on Secretarial training 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Mr. Cherington, the author, clearly 
outlines the scope of the secretarial 
field, the need of trained men, the in- 
creasing demand for paid secretaries, 
and the course of studies which will 
be offered by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
during the coming term. 
Young college graduates 
have not yet obtained a 
defined idea of a desirable 
should’ have their attention drawn 
to this article; for they will see 
that in the future commercial develop- 
ment of the United States there will 
be just as great honor extended to the 
man who undertakes constructive 
work for his community as to the man 
who triumphs along the lines of the 
older recognized professions. Incident- 
ally he will see that associated with 


who 
clearly 
career 





the training for secretaryship will be a 
general business training that cannot 
fail to be of value in view of the ac- 
celerated commercial development of 
the United States. 

Possibly in some communities 
there may be found young men of ex- 
ceptional talent in connection with 
whom it would be a good investment 
on the part of a commercial organiza- 
tion to arrange for the needed tuition 
in return for two or more years of 
personal service to the organization 
after the course of instruction is 
ended. ; 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States, by referen- 

dum of its organization mem- 

bers, stands for the adoption of 
the budget system in relation to goy- 
ernment expenditures. 

The good judgment of the Chamber 
in making such a united recommenda- 
tion to Congress is confirmed by the 
financial operations of July, the first 
month in the present fiscal year.. A 
deficit of $9,682,682 is shown. This 
has not arisen from a decline in gov- 
ernment receipts, which, as a matter 
of fact, have exceeded those of July 
IgI2 by $659,191 (July, 1912, $1,353,- 
992; July, 1913, $60,231,524), but 
from the method of making appropria- 
tions without stopping to consider the 
sources of revenue. 

The budget plan should, and, 
through the good sense of the nation, 
will ultimately be adopted. It will 
compel the Executive to report to the 
legislative branch the needs of all de- 
partmental activities and the expected 
revenue for the year. It will thus 
place upon Congress the full respon- 
sibility of making appropriations other 
than those asked for. 


UCH attention has been con- 
centrated upon the discussions 
and amendments that have oc- 
curred in connection with the 

Owen-Glass Bill, both in Committee 
and in Caucus. This has held nation- 
al attention so closely that it is possible 
the significance of the introduction of 
a bill providing for a Rural Banking 
System for the United States has 
been lost upon the public mind. 
Therefore in connection with the sum- 
mary of the Owen-Glass Bill as it 
was finally presented to the Democrat- 
ic Caucus, there has been included on 
the same page, a statement regarding 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher’s bill pro- 
viding for a Rural Banking System. 
Space will be given in the next issue 
of THe Nation’s BusINEss to an an- 
alysis of the Fletcher bill, since this 
and the Owen-Glass Bill are planned 





to cover the entire financial problem 
of the nation, both agricultural and 
commercial. 

The Fletcher Bill will be found ad- 
jusied to the peculiar demands of the 
farmer, which involves heavy capital 
investment, on one hand, and annually 
recurring temporary needs on the 
other. It represents an American in- 
terpretation of the European systems 
of rural finance and is the first result 
from the investigation of the Ameri- 
can Commission, recently in Europe. 


HIS issue contains a_ specially 
prepared group of statistics re- 
garding port activities and the 
commerce of the United States 

during the year ending June 30, 1913. 

In view of the Customs reorganiza- 
tion which became effective July 1 
very definite interest attaches to many 
of the figures included in this issue, 
for customs districts that have been 
in existence more than a century will 
disappear entirely. If the lines of 
some of the old customs districts are 
still maintained the names of the dis- 
tricts have in some cases been changed. 

Opportunity has been taken in con- 
nection with this survey of commerce 
to indicate how enormous has been the 
growth of commerce in the past 20 
years, and it will be found that the de- 
cade from 1902 to 1912 was unmatch- 
ed in the volume of increases both in 
exports and imports. 

The analysis in connection with the 
customs district of New York is car- 
ried back to 1862, or half a century. 
The figures in connection with this an- 
alysis are particularly impressive, as 
they show that New York’s percent- 
age of the Nation’s exports has been 
as high as 72% and never lower than 
360%. Furthermore, that its percent- 
age of the Nation’s imports has been 
as high as 68% and never lower than 
52% ; while New York’s percentage of 
the Nation’s customs collections in the 
past 20 years is shown to be 65%. 

Almost without exception the ports 
of the Nation can take courage from 
the record printed in this issue of The 
Nation’s Business. There is a distinct 
connection shown between improved 
channel depths and increasing com- 
merce. Special point is given to this 
phase in the mention of Mobile. The 
survey also shows that some compara- 
tively new ports that have been 
brought into existence despite the lack 
of natural advantages are still potent 
in producing commercial results. Point 
is given to this statement by the com- 
ments upon Port Arthur, Gulfport, 
and Los Angeles. 


LSEWHERE in this issue will 
be found a very impressive 
statement prepared for THE 
Nation’s Business by Carl L. 

Alsberg, chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture. He points out three defects 
or weaknesses in the Food and Drugs 
Act. The most startling of his state- 
ments relates to the futility of the 
guarantee label. 

This article will be read with care 
by all those who guide the editorial 
thought of the Nation, for it would 
seem that producers of food products, 
as well as consumers, are at one in 
the desire to have the Food and Drugs 
Act become effective, not only in 
standards and in guarantees, but also 
in the obviation of loss by the destruc- 
tion of articles that could be very easi- 
ly denatured and thus rendered avail- 
able for the arts without risk of per- 
version for human food. 

Associated with this statement from 
Dr. Alsberg is a statement from Dr. 
W. D. Bigelow who, after 21 years in 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been call- 
ed into a new phase of public work 
by the National Canners’ Association. 
These purveyors of food products 
have decided to open a laboratory at 
the Nation’s Capital, in order that by 
research, taken in common, they may 





help all canners to approximate a 
standard of quality, of weights, and 
of method of preparation. 

Much space was given in the last is- 
sue of THE Nartion’s Business to the 
subject of canning and preserving. It 
was there shown that the total value 
of the canned and preserved foods of 
the United States for the year 1909 
was $112,000,000. Consequently the 
action of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation may be taken as an evidence 
of the desire of the manufacturers of 
food products to cooperate with the 
Government in protecting the public 
against adulteration, depreciation, and 
underweight. 


F ROM the beginning of the work 


of the Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States, the Wor- 

cester Chamber of Commerce 
has given to all questions involved in 
the work of the National Chamber or 
submitted by it to the business men 
of Worcester, most painstaking atten- 
tion, 

_In view of the practical and respon- 
sive results secured from Worcester, 
C. Herbert DeFosse of Worcester, has 
been requested to set forth as a sug- 
gestion to other organizations, the ex- 
act plan followed. His reply is printed 
herewith: 

“Following your request for information 
relative to the Department of the National 
Councillor representing the Worcester 


Chamber of Commerce our by-laws provide 
as follows: 


“The President shall appoint a National Coun- 
cillor who shall represent this Chamber in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. until his 
successor is appointed.” 


You will notice from this, that while offi- 
cers in the Chamber: are elected annually 
that the tenure of office on the part of the 
Councillor is indefinite, the purpose back 
of this being to keep the same councillor 
in office as long as possible in order that 
the councillor may in time acquire exper- 
ience of ever increasing value to the 
Chamber, the theory back of this being 
that by keeping the same man in the office 
of councillor for a number of years he 
would become more useful to both the 
local and the national chamber. Another 
part of the by-laws reads: 


“The president shall annually appoint a Com- 
mittee on National Affairs which shall meet on 
the third Monday of each month at an hour to 
be determined ny the Chairmaa unless sotified 
to the contrary by him. The Chairman of_ this 
Comeqietes shall always be the National Coun- 
cillor. 


A POWERFUL COMMITTEE. 


You will note from this that the intent 
of the writers of these by-laws was to create 
a powerful committeé backing the Council- 
lor in his deductions and having ready at 
all times a Committee of sufficient power 
to make the wishes of the National Cham- 
ber felt in this jurisdiction. The present 
Committee is composed of the National 
Councillor, Hon. George M. Wright, pres- 
ent mayor of the city of Worcester, the 
Hon. Edward F. Fletcher, former mayor 
of the city of Worcester; Hon. Charles T. 
Tatman, former Massachusetts Legislator, 
ex-President of this Chamber of Commerce 
and leading citizen; Edward M. Wood- 
ward, ex-President of this Chamber of 
Commerce, manwfacturer and leading cit- 
izen. You will judge from this that the 
best men available were elected to this 
Committee. The Committee keeps up a 
system of files by which all the legislative 
and general bulletins are cross indexed by 
items of information so that practical re- 
sults are obtained continually through the 
medium of the matter sent us by the Na- 
tional Chamber. This is true of all other 
sources of information sent here. 


OFFICE HOURS MAINTAINED. 


The communications are considered by 
the Committee on National Affairs and 
sent to the Directors with recommenda- 
tions assuring effective and useful results. 
The National Councillor also keeps reg- 
ular office hours at the office of the Cham- 
ber when: he is in the city. In addition to 
this the local Chamber has broadened out 
into a county affair and it is the purpose 
of the Committee on National Affairs to 
have associated with it every commercial 
organization in the county in order that 
they may be useful adjuncts to the work of 
the National Chamber. 

The Committee on National Affairs keeps 
in particularly close touch with both the 
Committee on Foreign Trade and that on 
Manufactures or Domestic Commerce, 
thereby keeping itself in a position to trans- 
mit to these Committees at once all useful 
information. 

C. HERBERT DeFOSSE, 
Vice-President. 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Owen-Glass Federal Reserve Act 


The Owen-Glass Federal Reserve Act which was carefully summarized in 
the July number of ‘THe Nation’s Business, has been subjected to many 


changes in the interval. 


These changes have been made by the majority members of the Com- 


mittee on Banking and Currency of the House. 
fore the Democratic Caucus of the House, on August 11th. 


The whole bill went be- 
Other changes 


may be made in caucus; or at least proposed and earnestly discussed. 

" ‘The points wherein the Owen-Glass bill in its present form differs from 
its earlier form, can, in the main, be regarded as defining improvement. 
They give evidence of the very earncst heed which Congress is giving to the 
suggestions of business men relative to a subject that affects all business. 

The Committee had before it various suggestions from the Currency 
and Banking Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, printed in the July issue of Tur Nation’s Business; from the 
American Bankers’ Association; from the National Citizens’ League, and 


others, expert or otherwise. 


As a result there are only three Sections of the bill that have come 
through the Committee on Banking and Currency unchanged. The chief 
is Section 26, “Loans on Farm Lands,” which was formerly Section 27. 
This doubtless arises from the conviction that the section did not amply 
cover the subject, as will be realized by considering Senator Fletcher’s bill 
(S. 2909) “To provide for the establishment, operation, management and 
control of a National Rural Banking System in the United States and for 


other purposes.” | 1 
the head “Rural Finance Progress. 


Notes by Sections 


Section 2. FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS.— 
Change: Reduces cash payment ot Na- 
tional Bank from one-half to one-fourth, 
when paying for capital stock in Federal 
Keserve Bank, which is only an apparent 
change, owing to complicated law. 

Section 3. STOCK 1ssuUES.—Minor changes 
in wording. 

Section 4. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—Im- 
portant changes: Federal _Reserve Agent 
“shall be a resident of the district for which 
he is selected and siall be a person of test- 
ed banking experience.” Amendments also 
provide compensation of directors of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, subject to review by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Section 5. INCREASE AND DECREASE OF 
CAPITAL.—Important changes affect the in- 
creased subscriptions to stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank when a subscribing bank 
increases its capital. 

Section 6. INSOLVENT SHAREHOLDERS OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—Changes are chief- 
ly verbal. 

Section 7. DIVISION OF EARNINGS.—Im- 
portant changes: Disposition of earnings of 
Federal Reserve Banks, in their propor- 
tions between the United States and mem- 
ber banks; and defining use of earnings 
by the United States, as a. sinking fund 
to reduce outstanding bonded indebtedness. 

Section 8. NEW NATIONAL BANKING AS- 
SOCIATIONS.—Changes are minor. 

Section 9. STATE AND OTHER BANKS THAT 
CAN BECOME NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIA- 
TIONS.—Changes are minor. 

Section 10, STATE BANKS AS MEMBERS.— 
Changes are minor. 

Section II, FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD.—Im- 
portant changes: President in selecting 
four appointive members “shall have due 
regard to a fair representation of different 
geographical divisions. Not more than two 
shall be of the same political party.” 

Section 12, POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD.—Important changes: Federal Re- 
serve Board shall report fiscal operations 
annually to Speaker of House. Weekly 
statements obligatory. Compulsory re-dis- 
count power of Federal Reserve Board 
over Federal Reserve Banks. 

Section 13, FEDERAI, ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


This Section is Entirely New 
and Reads as Follows: 


“There is hereby created a Federal 
Advisory Council, which shall consist of 
as many members as there are Federal 
reserve districts. Each Federal reserve 
bank by its board of directors shall an- 
nually select one member of said council, 
who shall receive no compensation for 
his services, but may be reimbursed for 
actual necessary expenses. The meetings 
of said advisory council shall be held at 
Washington, District of Columbia, at least 
four times. each year, and oftener if called 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The coun- 
cil may select its own officers and adopt 
its own methods of procedure, and a maj- 
ority of its members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 
Vacancies in the council shall be filled by 
the respective reserve banks, and members 
selected to fill vacancies shall serve for the 
unexpired term, 

The Federal Advisory Council shali have 
power (1) to meet and confer directly 
with the Federal Reserve Board on general 
business conditions; (2) to make oral or 
written representations concerning matters 
within the jurisdiction of said board; (3) 





This bill, is referred to at more length elsewhere under 


to call for complete information and to 
make recommendations in regard to dis- 
count rates, rediscount business, note issues, 
reserve conditions in the various districts, 
the purchase and sale of gold or securities 
by reserve banks, open-market operations 
by said banks, and the general affairs of 
the reserve banking system.” 


Probable Source 
of the Important New Section 


The suggestion of the Currency and 
Banking Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States was as follows: 

“There should be some definite and 
well developed method of veicing, for the 
consideration of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the judgment of the banking and business 
interests of the country, in order that the 
Board may be kept in constant touch with 
business conditions and trade requirements 
everywnere. 

We therefore suggest the organization of 
a2 Federal Reserve Council, elected by and 
representing the Directors of the Federal 
Reserve Banks and serving in an advisory 
capacity. 

This Council should meet at stated per- 
iods in conference with the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Its president and vice-presi- 
dent should reside in Washington, and sit 
at the meetings of the Board, but without 
vote. The compensation of the officers and 
members of the Council should be fixed and 
paid by the Federal Reserve Banks.” 

Section 14.  REDISCOUNTS. Important 
changes: Life of notes and bills admitted 
to discount increased from forty-five to 
sixty days; and from sixty to ninety days 
(under conditions). Former -Sections 14 
completely eliminated. 

Section I5. OPEN-MARKET OPERATIONS. 
Important changes: Adds firms and cor- 
porations to those with whom Federal Re- 
serve Banks may deal. Permits investment 
in “bonds issued by state, county, district, 
or municipality.” 

Section 16. GOVERNMENT bDEposiITs. Im- 
portant changes: Apportionment of Govern- 
ment funds among Federal Reserve Banks 
by the Secretary of the Treasury “subject 
to the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board,” to be distributed ‘equitably be- 
tween different sections.” Interest “never 
less than one-half of one per cent per an- 
num.” Federal Reserve Banks not to do 
general banking business. 

Section 17. NOTE  1IssugEs.—Important 
changes: Federal reserve notes shall be 
obligations of the United States. Reserve 
to equal 33 1/3% of Federal reserve notes. 
Note to bear distinctive letters and serial 
numbers assigned by Federal Reserve Board 
to each Federal Reserve Bank. Notes of 
each Federal Reserve Bank to be returned 
for redemption to bank of issue or other- 
wise disposed of. Through entire Section 
the words “Treasuary notes” have been 
changed to “Federal Reserve Notes” as 
suggested by the Committee on Currency 
and Banking of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Section 18. REPEALING sTATUTES.—Re- 
peal of certain revised Statutes affecting 
capitalization of National Banking Associa- 
tions. (Former Section 18 dropped en- 
tirely.) 

Section 19+ 


This Section is so vitally changed that it is here 
printed in full. Italics indicate changes. 


Section 19. That upon application the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall exchange 
the two per centum bonds of the United 
States bearing the circulation privilege de- 
posited by any national banking association 
with the Treasurer of the United States as 
security for circulating notes for three per 


REFUNDING BONDS. 








centum bonds of the United States without 
the circulation privilege, payable after 
twenty years from date of issue, and exempt 
from Federal, State, and municipal taxa- 
tion both as to income and principal. No 
national bank shall, in any one year, present 
two per centum bonds for exchange in the 
manner hereinbefore provided to an amount 
exceeding five per centum of the total 
amount of bonds on deposit with the Treas- 
urer by said bank for circulation purposes. 
Should any national bank fail in any one 
year to so exchange its full quota of two 
per centum bonds under the terms of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Treasury may per- 
mit any other national bank or banks to ex- 
change bonds in excess of the five per cent- 
um aforesaid in an amount equal to the defic- 
iency caused by the failure of any one or 
more banks to make exchange in any one 
year, allotment to be made tc applying banks 
in proportion to their holdings of bonds. 
At the expiration of twenty years from the 
passage of this Act every holder of United 
States two per centum bonds then out- 
standing shall receive payment at par and 
accrued interest. After twenty years from 
the date of the passage of this Act national- 
bank notes still remaining outstanding shall 
be recalled and redeemed by the national 
banking associations issuing the same within 
a period and under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
notes still reamaining in circulation at the 
end of such period shall be secured by an 
equal amount of lawful money to be de- 
posited in the Treasury gf the United 
States by the banking associations original- 
ly issuing such notes. Meanwhile every 
national bank may continue to apply for 
and receive circulating notes from the 
Comptroller of the Currency based upon the 
deposit of two per centum bonds or of any 
other bonds bearing the circulation privt- 
lege; but no national bank shall be per- 
mitted to issue other circulating notes ex- 
cept such as are secured as in this section 
provided or to issue or to make use of any 
substitute for such circulating notes in the 
form of clearing-house loan certificates, 
cashier’s checks, or other obligation. 

Section 20. BANK RESERVES. Important 
changes: Every member bank shall deposit 
in Federal Reserve Bank “as part of its re- 
quired reserve not less than three per cent- 
um of its own total demand liabilities” (5 
per cent after fourteen months). 

National Banks located in reserve cities 
to maintain for “sixty days” (twenty-six 
months in original bill) a reserve of twen- 
ty-five per centum of their outstanding de- 
posits and thereafter twenty per centum. 

National Banks located in Central re- 
serve cities same requirement with slightly 
varying words. 

Section 21. No changes. 

Section FEDERAI, RESERVE BANK RE- 
SERVES: Important changes: Federal Re- 
serve Board may appoint receiver for any 
Federal Reserve Bank failing to make good 
its legal reserve of 331/3% of its out- 
standing demand liabilities, in thirty days. 

Section 23. BANK EXAMINATIQNS. 
Changes are minor. 

Section 24. GRATUITIES TO BANK EXAM- 
INERS. Important changes: Making most 
drastic restrictions. 

Section 25. INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
No changes. 

No 


Section 26, 
changes. 

Section SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. En- 
tirely new. Provides a savings bank sys- 
tem for National Banks. Covers about 
eight pages. Abstract follows. 

“A new section concerning savings de- 
partments in National Banks has_ been 
formulated. One year after a National 
bank has become a stockholder in a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, upon approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the bank 
may segregate a sum in cash or assets not 
less than $25,000, or 20% of its capital and 
surplus, for its savings department. From 
the Comptroller the Bank may also get 
authority to act as trustee for mortgage 
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27. 


loans. Both savings and commercial de- 
partments of the bank would be un- 
der the control of one board of dir- 
ectors and set of general officers. 
Accounts, cash, securities, reserves, etc., 
of the savings department would’ have 
to be kept separate at all _ times. 


Against deposit liabilities, savings depart- 
ments would hold a cash reserve in lawful 
money of four per centum. All deposits re- 
ceived would be subject to a requirement 
of not less than 60 days’ notice of with- 
drawal.” 

Section 28. 
are minor. 

Section 29. Provisions of law repealed 
that are inconsistent. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES. Changes 


[The Owen-Glass Act is now be- 
fore the Democratic Caucus of the 
House. ‘The explanations of Senator 
Owen relative to full governmental 
control, and to the effect of the act 
upon Country Banks will be found 
in the Supplement of this issue. | 


| niussion 


Rural Finance Progress 


The American Commission on Agricul 
tural Co-operation which left the United 
States in April returned in the latter part 
of July. During the absence of the Com- 


an excellent publicity campaign 

was maintained all over the United States, 
resulting in drawing wide-spread attention 
| to the co-operative systems of rural finance 





which have been successfully worked out in 
European countries. 
[he more important task of the Com 


mission may be said to have begun with its 


return to America; for it will now have to 
interpret, in actual organized effort in the 
United States, the lessons which were 
learned abroad. As an aid in this direc 
tion two Senate Documents have been is 


sued at the suggestion of Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher, 


Chairman of the American 
Commission. They are numbers 140 and 
141 of the first session of the 63rd Con 
gress. Number 140 deals with “Rural 


3anking and Currency Reform” and is the 
speech of Charles Hall Davis of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, delivered before the South 
Carolina Bankers’ Association, on July 12 


No. 141 deals with “The Davis Plan of 
Rural Banks,” State and National and is 
the address of Mr. Davis, delivered July 
10, before the North Carolina Bankers’ 


Association and before representatives of 
the Committees on Rural Finance of the 
various State Bankers’ Associations of the 
Southern States. This address elaborates 
the rural banking plan earlier outlined by 
Mr. Davis for the State of Virginia and ex- 
plained in THe Nation’s’ Business last 
December. 


COMPREHENSIVE BILL, INTRODUCED. 


Subsequent to the issue of these docu- 
meuts and as a result of a conference with 
members of the Amerian Commission, 
Senator Fletcher introduced in the Senate 
on August 9, his comprehensive bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment, operation, man- 
agement, and control of a national rural 
banking system. 

Senator Fletcher, addressed the 
in explanation of the bill. 


Senate 


RURAL BANK SYSTEM. 


The Fletcher bill formulates a plan for 
a complete system of rural banks to be 
organized under a Federal charter especial- 
ly designed to meet the financial require- 
ments of the farmer. It recognizes the 
need, first, of a credit arrangement where- 
by the farmer can acquire lands and a 
home, and sufficient capital for the per- 
manent improvement of his farm. The 
national rural banking system proposed in 
the Fletcher bill is to be operated inde- 
pendently of the national banking system. 
It is to be supervised by a board composed 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury, Labor, 
and Agriculture. 

The need of special facilities to enable 
the farmer to secure temporary banking 
accommodation annually is recognized also, 
and amply provided for in the measure. 
A provision to encourage the farmers to 
apply business methods to their industry, 
thereby enabling them to render compre- 
hensive statements to the banks, is con- 
tained in the bill. 

As a means of supplying the means 
which the bill recognizes as important to 
the farmers, provision is made for the 
establishment of three separate classes of 
institutions, as follows: Local national ru- 
ral banks, each confined in its operations to a 
small district, and owned and operated by 
local farmers; State national rural banks, 
whose stock is to be owned and controlled 
by the local banks of the State, and whose 
net earnings shall be used to create a sur- 
plus and pay dividends to the local banks 
as its stockholders; and the national rural 
bank of the United States, located at 
Washington, whose stock shall be owned 


by the local national and State national 
banks. 
NINE DIRECTORS PROVIDED. 
The national rural bank of the United 


States shall be controlled by nine directors 
—five being selected by the stockholders to 
serve eight years and four being selected 
by the President of the United States, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation, to serve during 
good behavior. The net earning of the 


national rural bank of the United States 
shall be used to pay a fixed dividend to 
the local and State national rural bank, 


owning its stock, and to create a surplus. 

A distinguishing feature of the whole ru- 
ral credits system is the extraordinary 
power given to each and all of the banks in 
the system to use its credit, as well as its 
cash assets, to aid in meeting the demands 
of the farmers. The bill recognizes land 
as the only, or the most, available asset 
which the farmers have, and provides a 
plan whereby the farmers may obtain cap- 
ital by offering as security long-term mort- 
gage bonds, repayable in small annual or 
amortization payments, so that the bond 
can be paid off out of profits derived from 
the improvements made to the farm with 
the money obtained on the loan. 


LONG-TERM BONDS USED. 


The bill provides for the guarantee by 
local national rural banks of long-term 
bonds, or notes, secured by liens on farm 
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guaranteed. The bond can be guaranteed | 

also by the State national rural bank, hav- | 


ing a much larger capital and surplus, and 
then, in turn, guaranteed, also, by the na- 
tional rural bank of the United States, with 
a capital and surplus exceeding $100,000,- 


OOM) 

The measure contemplates that the local 
national rural banks will serve to collect 
the neighborhood funds in the shape of de- | 
posits, and make them available to be | 
loaned to meet temporary or annually re- 
curring banking requirements of the same 


farming community. 
The American Commission on Agricul- 
tural Cooperation has become a permanent 


body with offices in Washington, the 
Chairman of the Commission is Senator 
Dunean U. Fletcher of Florida., and the 
Director General Dr. Clarence J. Owens 
of Md., who is also Managing Director of 


the Southern Commercial Congress. 


Immigration 
Enormous Total for the Year 


The complete figures for immigration fn 
the fiscal year just ended are worthy of 
national consideration. 

During no year in the history of the 
United States has a greater number of im- 
migrants reached America than during the 
past year, with the single exception of 1907, 
when 1,285,349 landed. DUuring the past 
year it was 1,197,892. The only years in 
which tne total has exceeded a million are 
indicated below. 


EXCEEDING ONE MILLION, 


MOTs, 2a eset Lorene oe als ieee 285,349 
Ch ete Secures here Remar ace ore mut 1,197,892 
BOS ye Mip-anls ie big. we wale oie were aR 1,100,735 
TOGO. cincwnheO 9 oa mae ee eraniens ‘ 1,041,570 
NOG acs cade tana see eetiee ae .+-- 1,020,499 


The total number of immigrants reaching 
this country since 1820 has been 30,808,944, 
or practically one- -third of the preseni total 
population of the United States. Three 
more than 


groups were represented by 

100,000 in the past year. : ; 
South Italian 231,613; Polish 174,365; 

Hebrew 101,330. 


Migrations represented by more than 
40,000 and less than 100,009 are as follows: 
German 80,865; English 55,522; Russian 
51,472; North Italian 42,534; Croatian and 
Slovenian 42,499. 

Migrations represented by totals be- 
tween 20,000 and 50,000 are as follows: 
Scandinavian 38,737; Greek 38,644; Irish 
37,023; Magyar 30,610; Ruthenian 30,588; 
Slovak 27,234; Lithuanian 24,647; Scotch 
21,293: French 20,652. 

Migrations represented by totals between 
10,000 and 20,000 were Portuguese, Rou- 
manian, Finnish, Bohemian and Moravian, 
Dutch and Flemish, Mexican. 

The following were represented by totals 
between 5,000 and 10,000: Armenian, Bul- 
garian, Servian, and Montenegrin, Japan- 
ese, Syrian, Spanish, African, 

The following were represented by totals 
less than 5000: Chinese, Cuban, Dal- 
matian, Boznian, and  MHerzegovinian, 
East Indian, Korean, Pacific Islands, 
Spanish American, Turkish, Welsh, West 
Indian, and other peoples, 3,038. 

Of the immense migration for the year 
1913 only 13,469 were proiessional people. 
Only 160,108 were ranked as skilled labor- 
ers and the greatest proportion of these 
are in the three classifications shown below: 

Tailors 22,934; Carpenters 15,035; Clerks 
and Accountants 14,035. 

The classification of miscellaneous oc- 
cupations, largely unskilled, included 720,- 
127. The greatest totals under this mis- 
cellaneous classification were as follows: 

Farm laborers 320,105; Laborers 220,992; 
Servants 140,218. Those who arrived with- 
out any occupation, including women and 
children, were 297,188. 

In connection with this statement of im- 
migration figures it should be pointed out 
that every year there is heavy departure 
of immigrants from this country. In the 
year just ended 308,190 returned to their 
home lands. The heaviest exodus was as 


follows: 
South Italian 75,057; Greek 31,556; Pol- 
ish 24,107; Bulgarian, Servian and Monte- 


negrin 13,525. 


New Dry Decks 


The greatest dry dock in the world has 
just been completed in Liverpool. It is 
nearly 1,050 feet long and 155 feet wide, 
with an entrance 120 feet across. 

The dock which the Port Directors have 
planned for Boston will be 100 feet longer 
and about as wide. Glasgow is now build- 
ing a dock just as long and Quebec is 
planning for one of the same size. 

These great moves prove that the pro- 
gressive maritime nations are reaching out 
for efficiency in handling the world’s com- 
merce. They expect by possession of the 
conveniences for repair to thereby handle 
an inereasing share of tonnoge with the 
least avoidable delay. 


| the strongest 





Near East Trade 


A Philadelphia-Levant Section of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum _ has 
been “organized to co-operate with the 
American Chamber of Commerce for the 
Levant at Constantinople, in the develop- 
ment of tri ade between Philadelphia and the 
Near ‘East.’ It starts with thirty-four of 
manufacturers of Philadel- 
phia. It is possible that similar action may 
be taken in New York, Boston and Detroit. 
Chicago has acted. This will lead to large- 
ly increased commercial dealings with the 
markets of the Mediterannean and _ the 
Black Sea. 

In commenting on this action, the Levant 
Trade Review, published by the American 
Chamber of Commerce for the Levant, 
prints the totals of exports of the Levant 
to Philadelphia. The statistics are illum- 
inating as to the variety of valuable prod- 
ucts obtainable by the manufacturers of 
the United States. They were compiled by 
the Philadelphia Board of Trade for the 
year IQI2. 


NEAR EAST IMPORTS TO PHILADELPHIA, 





Imports from Free of Duty Dutiable 
Bulgaria, goatskins ...... $ 3,358 ——- 
Greece, principally — goat- 

skins and chromate of 
UNE 5 gia ain sa oe 138,939 anne 
Currants, cheese, olives . $129,747 
Cc yprus: OONGUE sca s encase mex 103 
Servia: goatskins and horse- 
DIOR a's Saale su be oo eee 17,709 aaa ia 
Turkey in Europe:  goat- 
skins, tanning materials... 158,071 meee 
Opium, leaf tobacco, 
wool, (class 2 and 3) 962,418 
Aden: coffee and @oatskins. 470,000 _— 
Persia! Wool, €28ccwesce.s - _ 22,072 
Turkey in Asia: licorice 
root, chromate of ‘iron, 
CHICTY OFE, seccck sg cencss 1,053,019 ~~ 
wool (3) extracts for dy- 
ing, tobacco, figs, al- 
MONA, Chis isnt snes <> aed 708,690 
Egypt: cotton, sheepskins, 
goatskins, rags ......%-. 297,722 os 

Wodl,. €2). OG. aces cc — 6,160 

Tripoli-in-Africa: cotton laces — 83 





$2,137,818 








$1,829,27 


To the above may be added as confirma- 
tion of the growing importance of the 
Levant trade the following figures of ex- 
ports to the United States for 1911 and 
1912. 


1911 1912 
SE. voc teeoeaews we $19,929,629 $22,876,475 
BMGT ons a otees s0seGis 15,864,666 23,624,800 
Fe ere eee eee 864,097 1,361,423 
Patras (Greece) 2,065,635 1,981,511 
Corfu (Greece ee re 615 3,813 
Calamata (Greece) 254,722 284,82 
RE cs Gee he Kee 719,263 1,011,566 
AICPPO cc saccessccss 879,304 1,417,456 


Suez Canal Tonnage in 1912 


The number of vessels which passed 
through the Suez Canal in 1912 was 
5,373, of a tonnage of 20,125,120 net, or 404 
vessels of 1,950,326 tons more than in IQII, 
the average size of each vessel having ris- 
en from 3,688 tons to 3,774 tons. In spite 
of the increase in number and size of ves- 
sels using the canal, the average duration 
of time in transit has been lowered during 
the year by 35 minutes, to 16 hours I9 min- 
utes. 

Despite the reduction in the dues charg- 
ed, which came into force on January Ist, 
last year, the gross receipts amounted in 
1912 to the highest sum ever realized, 
namely 136,423,831 francs, as against 
134,762,199 francs in the previous year and 
130,436,547 frances in I9gI0. 

The percentage of British vessels 
their net tonnage last year was 62.1 and 
63.4, respectively, as compared with 62.2 
and 64.0 in the previous year, and 61.3 and 
62.9 in 1910. The percentage of German 
vessels and their net tonnage was 13.6 and 
14.9, respectively, as compared with 13.4 
and 15.2 in 1911, and 14.0 and 15.5 in I9I0, 
while the percentage of net tonnage of the 
other maritime nations using the canal last 
year remained practically stationary as 
compared with the preceding year. The 
Netherlands came third in point of ton- 
nage, with 1,240,264 tons. 


and 


State Subsidy for Merchant Marine 


A bill has been introduced in the Cal- 
ifornia State Legislature providing for a 
board ot five Merchant Marine Commis- 
sioners, one from the resident ship-build- 
ers, one from the resident siizp-owners, one 
from the shippers of domestic goods, one 
from the consignee of foreign goods, and 
one from the Sailors Union, 

This Board is to have authority to pay 
five per cent per annum upon one-half the 
building cost of ships engaged in foreign 
and domestic commerce from California 
ports and to help on the payment of the 
difference between building and operating 
such American-built ships with American 
workmen and American officers, and the 
cost of building and operating with for- 
eign workmen and officers. 

Louisiana has offered an abatement of 
all taxes on steamship lines operating to 
foreign countries from Louisiana ports, 





French Methods 


In Daily Consular and Trade Reports of 
July 17 appeared an article by Consul John 
Ball Osborne of Havre relative to foreign 
trade promotion by the French Govern- 
ment. This is referred to in this issue of 
The Nation’s Business in order to urge all 
readers to secure, if possible. a copy of the 
issue mentioned. Quotations follow: 


“The principal trade-promoting institution of 
the French Government is the Office National du 
Commerce Exterieur, in the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry. This institution, which is 
located at No. 3 Rue Feydeau, Paris, in a build- 
ing owned by the Chz amber of Commerce of Paris, 
was establis hed by the law of March 4, 1898, with 

“the mission of furnishing to French manufac- 
turers and merchants commercial information of 
every kind capable of contributing to the develop- 
ment of foreign trade and the extension of mar- 
kets in foreign | countries and in the colonies and 
protectorates of France.” 


COMMERCIAL DIRECTORY BEING COMPILED. 


An important task undertaken recently by the 
office is the compilation of a commercial directory, 
or as it is styled, a “Repertory for aiding the 
development of French exports.” Circular letters, 
containing interrogatories and announcing the 
preparation of the directory, were sent to the 
chambers of commerce, industrial syndicates, and 
similar organizations, the councilors of foreign 
commerce, tribunals of commerce, ete., through- 
out France, with the request that they be trans- 
mitted to all interested manufacturers, exporters, 
and merchants. Simultaneously, the French dip- 
lomatic and consular officers, extraterritorial 
French chambers of commerce, and the councilors 
of foreign commerce located abroad were called 
upon to assist in the work by distributing copies 
of a “Notice to buyers of French products’ in 
their respective districts. These. notices, which 
were printed in the language of the country in 
which they were to be used, advised buyers and 
agents that they could obtain without expense, on 
application to the Office National du Commerce 
Exterieur at Paris, the names and addresses of 
French manufacturers and exporters for the pur- 
pose of supplying themselves with such articles 
of merchandise as they might desire to import. 
The same notice was also reproduced in a large 
number of foreign newspapers. In France, too, 
it has been posted up in railway stations and in 
hotels frequented by foreign business men. It 
has been brought to the official attention of the 
representatives in France of foreign powers, as 
well as of the foreign chambers ot commerce in 
Paris. In short, the widest possible publicity has 
been given to both divisions of the work of com- 
piling this repertory or directory in behalf of the 
export trade of France. 


CARD INDEX SYSTEM. 


The repertory, which is in the nature of a card- 
index catalogue, is made up of individual sheets 
or cards, with interrogatories filled in by French 
houses which seek either buyers or agents in 
foreign countries and the colonies. It already 
contains several thousand names. Largely by 
means of this repertory the number of letters a 
dressed to French firms, through the Office Na- 
tional du Commerce Exterieur, by possible buyers 
or would-be agents in foreign countries and the 
colonies rose from 5,091 in 1910 to 11,610 in 1911. 

The annual report to the Council of Administra- 
tion of the office National du Commerce Exter- 
ieur for 1912 (which is not yet available _in its 
entirety) reviews the work of the institution since 
its establishment as a public office in 1898. The 
following extracts from this source will be in- 
teresting: 

During the early years of its establishment, not- 
withstanding the efiorts and activity of the man- 
agement and its various contributors, the office 
was but little known and still less utilized. In- 
difference and perhaps also a trifle of distrust 
paralyzed its well-intended activities. Little by 
little, however, confidence was established and 
each succeeding year has witnessed an extension, 
in important and encouraging proportions, of the 
relations between the commercial world and the 
office. 

It is of interest to note that since the establish- 
ment of the office there has been a progressive in- 
crease in our exports. ‘They amounted to $677, 
604,000 in 1898 and they were $1,172,842,000 in 
1911. 

"it" would doubtless be extravagant to claim that 
the activities of the office alone have been re- 
sponsible for the increase in the commercial re- 
lations of France in the last 15 years; bu: it must 
be conceded that the documentary information 
which it has put at the disposition of French 
commerce has afforded to our ney hae: in large 
measure, the means of increasing their transactions 
in foreign markets. It should be noted, too, 
that the exports follow the imports in very nearly 
equal progression, 


Handbook on India 


The Consular Service is the great source 
of commercial information for the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
nature of consular duties, however, brings 
it about that consular officers are in the 
main stationed at ports, and for the most 
part they are not free to leave their posts 
of duty to make personal investigations in 
the interior. 

This has been the situation, for example, 
in India, concerning the interior of which 
with its numerous large cities relatively 
few reports have been available. 

To remedy this lack of information, a 
well-equipped consular officer was some 
time ago detailed to travel extensively 
through India and report comprehensively 
upon commercial and industrial conditions 
and opportunities, His reports are now 
appearing in the Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports. 

These special reports, together with re- 


ports which are being made by all consular | 


officers in India in accordance with careful 
instructions, will become the basis of a 
handbook upon India, to be issued next 
year. It is intended to make this handbook 
of commercial and industrial information 
‘very complete. 

It is suggested that any persons or organ- 
izations that wish particular information 
about India, write to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 





The Five Leaders 


A Series of Interesting Statistics 
GENERAL EXPORTS, 


In 1901 the five greatest exporting coun- 


| tries were: 


Wnited~ States... .e.cseede. $ 1,381,719,000 
United Kingdom ........... 1,302,729,000 
oo) Se meter 1,054,685,000 

NN avn ca heb een keAwaD 774,498,000 
Néthertands. 4.0.4 ..«:ssvea ; 605,766, 000 


In 1904 the same order was maintained. 
In 1907 the United Kingdom exceeded the 
United States. In 1910 the United King- 
dom again led the world, the United States 
coming next in order. 

In 1911 the five greatest exporting coun- 
tries were: 

Percent of gain 


Countries over IQOI. 


United Kingdom ..... $ 2,209,972,000 63 

United States. ........ 2,204,322,000 60 

ee 1,929,243,000 8&3 

pero ie oe es 1,172,834,000 51 

Netherlands ....... wie 1,090,848,000 57 
GENERAL IMPOKTS. 


In 1901 the five greatest importing coun- 
tries were: 


United Kingdom ..... ..-+ $ 2,540,265,000 
RPOTTIT  3o oo spans saat 290,254,000 
United States .......... ‘3 903,320,000 
ee rs Ee eto ee 842,256,000 
Netherlands. ....5.0....«.0 815,442,000 


In 1904 the same order was maintained. 
In 1907 France overtopned the United 
States. In 1910 the United States again 
led France. In 1911 the original order 
was maintained but with greatly increased 
totals, as follows: 

Percent of gain 


Countries over 1901. 
United Kingdom .... $ 2,306,487.000 30 
ee BEEP 2,310,036,000 7 
United States ........ 1,653,204,000 83 
ee naisae 2,55070%3.000 &2 
Netherlands ....... ia 1,332,874,000 63 


FIVE LEADERS IN GOLD, 


Africa led in gold output in 1911. The 
value was $192,972,100. ‘the United States 
came next with $96,233,500. Australia fol- 
lowed with $59,187,000. Mexico came 
fourth with $29,196,000. The fifth was 
Russia with $24,865,000. 

The world produced in that year gold 
to the value of $467,449,600, the largest in 
history. 


FIVE LEADERS IN COAL, 


The United States led in coal output in 
IQII, with 450,261,000 metric tons. The 
United Kingdom followed with 276,255,000 
metric tons. Germany came next with 
234,508,000. Austria Hungary came fourth 
with 49,090,000. France was fifth with 39,- 
350,000. Lignite is included in the output 
accredited to each of the above countries. 


FIVE LEADERS IN COPPER. 


In I91r in the production of smelter 
copper the United States came first with 
1,097,232,700 pounds. Mexico followed with 
125,000,820 pounds. Japan came next with 
123,237,140 pounds. Spain was fourth with 
116,843,800 pounds. Australia came fifth 
with 93,695,500 pounds. 


FIVE LEADERS IN IRON ORE. 


In 1911, the United States led the world 
with 41,660,000 metric tons. Germany fol- 
lowed with 29,879,000. France came next 
with 16,500,000. The United Kingdom was 
fourth with 15,768,000. Spain fol!owed with 
8,674,000. 

FIVE* LEADERS IN LEAD, 


In 1911 the United States led with 392,- 
842 short tons of lead. Spain came next 
with 189,155. Germany followed with 177,- 
801. Mexico came fourth with 132,270. 
Australia was fifth with 109,7&. 


American Footwear 


Cuba is the largest buyer of this 
class of merchandise. ‘The value of 
boots and shoes exported to that Island 
from the United States during the fiscal 
year 1912, the latest period for which 
details of distribution to all countries are 
available, was practically 3 million dollars 
out of a total of 16 million dollars’ worth 
of leather boots and shoes exported in that 
year. To Canada the exports in that year 
amounted to 2% million dollars; England, 
1% million; Germany, practically 1 million; 
Panama, three-quarters of a million; 
France, Austria-Hungary, the Philippine 
Islands, and the British West Indies, each 
about a half a million dollars; Argentina 
and Italy, each one-third of a million; and 
Brazil, a quarter of a million dollars. Ta 
all Europe the total was 4% million dollars, 
to North America, 9 million; to South 
America, 1% million; to Oceania, nearly 
1 million; to Africa, a quarter of a million 
dollars ; and to Asia, $85,170. 
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Discussion of Banking and Currency Questions 


By authority of the Directors of the Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States of America, there 


will be mailed in the near future to the constitu- 


ent members for referendum, the full report of 


the Currency and Banking Committee of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States, cov- 


ering all suggestions of 


changes recommended in 


connection with the Owen-Glass Federal Reserve 


Bill as first made up. 


The votes of organizations on the main report 


and on the individual features of the report must 


be in the Washington office within forty-five days 


after the mailing of the Referendum. 


There are here included 


a number of carefully 


considered statements on the problems of Bank- 


ing and Currency. 


This should be read in con- 


nection with Referendum pamphlet by constit- 


uent members. 





National Opinion Gathered 


In order to contribute toward a general 
understanding of the present attitude 
throughout the country in respect to cur- 
rency legislation now pending before Con- 
gress, the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company has obtained a consensus of opin- 
ion upon this subject, from its banking cor- 
respondents, attorneys and business repre- 
sentatives in forty-two cities located in 
twenty States in which the company’s mort- 
gage investments are made, 

Analyzing in a general way the expres- 
sions of cpinion received, twenty-two cit- 
ies are recorded as favoring the main fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation; ten are 
opposed and there are ten cities in which 
public sentiment is somewhat divided. A 
sub-division of the views, summarized ter- 
ritorially, indicates the following attitude 
with respect to the proposed bill: 

South—Generally regarded with favor. 

Pacific Northwest—Quite evenly divided 
but slightly favoring the bill. 

Inter-Mountain—Sentiment generally op- 
posed. 

North Central & Middle West—Opinion 
divided but apparently unfavorable in the 
main to legislation as at present outlined. 

Probably the most striking points brought 
out are the full realization of the need of 
some form of Currency legislation and the 
almost unanimous recognition of the ad- 
verse effect of the existing uncertainty. 

Objections and anxieties which appear in 
the public mind with respect to the bill may 
be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Inadequacy of banking representation 
upon the Federal and District Boards, 

2. General fear of political control as a 
result of the proposed appointive arrange- 
ment. 

3. Scattering, rather than concentration, 
of reserve funds through the operation of 
the regional system. 

_» 4. Anticipated curtailment of credits with 
its consequent effect upon earnings in the 
case of individual banks. 

5. Objection from the Inter-Mountain 
region to the issuance of Currency against 
asset obligations. 

_ 6. Anxiety as to possible forced dena- 
tionalization of Institutions now under Fed- 
eral control. 

On the whole it is evident from the 
expressions of opinion received that there 
exists a marked tendency to await further 
modifications of the proposed legislation, 
the general feeling being one of hope that 
the measure when finally enacted will prove 
acceptable to the country at large.—Finan- 
cial Age of New York. 


Based on Wrong Theory 


HORACE WHITE, 
Former Editor New York Evening Post. 


_ The pending bill to reorganize the na- 
tional banking system seems to be based 
upon the theory that the interests of the 
banks are opposed to the interests of the 
people, and the latter must be made to pre- 
vail over the former; ergo the whole bank- 
ing system should be managed by persons 
who are not bankers, but appointed ‘by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 





JOHN PERRINS STATEMENT 


An Expert Analysis 


In the Indianapolis Star of July 23, appeared a masterly analysis of the 
Owen-Glass Bill by John Perrin, member of the Currency Commission of 
the American Bankers Association and prominently connected with the bank- 


ing history of Indiana. 


In this article Mr. Perrin discussed the centralization of reserves, the 
place of bank notes in our monetary system, the number of reserve agencies, 
and the good and bad features of the proposed note issues. 

In opening his paper Mr. Perrin said: “The Owen-Glass Bill proposes a 
banking mechanism which is far from ideal,” and goes on to say: 

“On the other hand, this bill does incorporate certain principles which are 
fundamental in a scientific banking and currency system, viz: the centraliz- 
ation of bank reserves and the basing of note issues upon gold and com- 
mercial assets. This marks great progress, and progress once entered upon 
is apt to become accelerated. But while these principles thus have recogni- 
tion, they are incorporated in such a way as to present the hazard that the 
operation of the mechanism may be so inefficient as to lead to the condemn- 
ation, not of the imperfect incorporation of these principles, but to the con- 
demnation of the principles themselves. As a result we might find ourselves 
diverted from the right path and perhaps, through partisan politics, launched 
upon another period of banking and currency experiment with correspond- 
ing handicap upon our entire.commerce for years.” 

here follow below a number of other quotations from Mr. Perrin’s val- 


uable paper. 


Reserves Unavailable 


The bill has been drafted with the avow- 
ed purpose of “redistributing” deposits, 
that is, doing away with the concentration 
of funds in centers, which now accumulate 
there unnaturally, largely because of the 
operation of our present reserve laws. 
Banks are now required to carry certain 
fixed minimum reserves, but, except New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis, they are per- 
mitted to count as part of their reserves 
balances carried with certain other banks. 

Of course a balance carried with a bank 
is strictly only a demand loan. It serves 
as real reserve, however, so long as the 
bank is able to pay money on call. This 
has not always been possible under our 
present defective system. Now it is pro- 
posed to eliminate as reserves (except in 
the case of country banks on special per- 
mission of the Federal reserve board) bal- 
ances due from individual banks and sub- 
stitute balances due from district reserve 
banks, with this difference—that, under 
the present system, any balance due from 
an individual bank is subject to withdrawal, 
while under the proposed plan only the ex- 
cess above the required minimum may be 
withdrawn. The amount of the required 
minimum reserve deposited with a district 
reserve bank is made absolutely unavailable 
with which to pay debts, and the same is 
true of the minimum money reserve in 
vault required to be maintained. Is cash, 
which can not be used, a real reserve, and 
is a credit which can not be withdrawn a 
real reserve? 


Voluntary Participation Best 


Reserves which are not available for use 
are not reserves at all. So far as reserve 





requirements wanecessarily lock up money 
in vaults, without full compenstion of ef- 
ficiency and security in cperation, they add 
to the cost charged to business for banking 
service. Money impounded in the reserve 
banks would creaic !ending power so that 
it at least would render service, but the ne- 
cessity is not apparent for taking from an 
individual bank the control of a portion of 
its current funds It seems that a modi- 
fication should be found that would offer 
sufficient advantage to induce voluntary 
deposits with the district banks instead of 
resorting to conscription. 

Reserve money renders most efficient 
service when gathered in a reserve agency 
and the plan should be formulated with a 
view to inducing a natural flow to such 
a reservoir. 

The redistribution of the deposits involves 
the redistribution also of a large volume of 
loans. If, for instance, $20,000,000 bank 
balances, carried in the banks of a city, are 
redistributed, where will the $12,000,000 or 
$14,000,000 of loans find lodgment, which 
are now carried by the depositary banks in 
employing these deposited funds? It is 
suggested that banks may rediscount in or- 
der to ‘provide funds to carry such loans. 
Such suggestions do not proceed, however, 
from those experienced in bank operation. 
The redistribution of the loans now carried 
in all centers, including the larger ones, 
such as New York and Chicago, presents 
grave hazard of disturbance through pos- 
sibilities of enforced contraction of credits 
during the process. 


Banks Are Pulse of Business 


If banking were a business self-contained 
and independent of other business it would 





be of small general consequence how auto- 
cratic the control or subject to what political 
consideration exercised. But banking is nota 
business thus apart. It is the one business 
which is intimately interwoven with every 
other. Banking is really an instrumentality 
created by all other businesses for their 
own service. Laws cannot be enacted, 
where there is free competition in banking, 
which, in the long run, will be either fav- 
orable or unfavorable to banks, which will 
either hurt or help banks. Laws touching 
banking find the final incidence of their 
results in the effect upon other business. 
If new laws today would double the profits 
in banking new banks would quickly organ- 
ize and competition would rapidly increase 
until the relative level of average bank 
profits would be the same as before. If 
burdens were increased so that banking 
profits were cut in half, capital would be 
withdrawn by liquidating unprofitable 
banks, decreasing competition, until the rel- 
ative level of average profit as compared 
with that of other business would again be 
the same as before, in spite of the increas- 
ed burdens. So banking legislation must 
properly be viewed from the standpoint of 
its effect upon other business. The banker 
need not be considered. The operation of 
the law of self-preservation protects him. 
This is to be borne in mind in considering 
the proposed Federal reserve board. 


Board Make-up Criticised 


It is proposed to vest a large control of 
all business, through an autocratic control 
of banking, in a board of seven, all presi- 
dential appointees, only one of whom is 
required to be “a person experienced in 
banking.” The three ex-officio members 
have relatively brief terms. The other four 
have eight-year terms but are subject to 
removal for cause, and receive $10,000 
yearly salaries—surely not highly attractive 
conditions in dignity, security of tenure or 
pecuniary reward for members of the most 
powerful board ever created. 

Government supervision and representa- 
tion in control are in every way desirable, 
but it is difficult to conceive that a good re- 
sult could be attained by vesting control in 
a board constituted as proposed without 
even a minority representation of those 
whose capital and business would be con- 
trolled, and who would be skilled in bank- 

The worst that could befall business 
would be to have the control of its bank- 
ing made subject to political influence. A 
board of control should be so constituted 
as to be out of politics and should include 
among its members government represen- 
tatives and those who, through integrity and 
ability, have attained eminence in banking, 
trade and industry. But it is a very practi- 
cal difficulty to devise a way to choose such 
members of a board to be so constituted. 

If changes such as those above indicated 
were made, the measure, while not then 
ideal, would, it is believed, prove a suffic- 
iently workable plan to justify its enact- 
ment into law. If the choice lies between 
the bill in its present form and no present 
legislation, it would seem wiser to defer 
action in the hope of enacting later a law 
in which at least the fundamentai principles 
would be soundly incorporated. 
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Oregon Bankers’ Opinions 


The Executive Committee of the Oregon 
State Bankers’ Association, the Clearing 
House Associations of Portland, Oregon, 
and Tacoma, Washington, in joint session | 
at Portland on July 25th, passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

FIRST, that it is for the best interests | 


of the country under existing conditions 
that the Currency Bill 
pending in Congress do pass. 

SECOND, that the amendments to the 
bill suggested by the Currency Committee 
of the Chamber of Commece of the U. S. 
of America should be adopted. 

THIRD, that the bill be further amended 
by adding on page 19, line 15, after the 
words the words 
‘or notes or bills of exchange of the whole- 
sale manufacturer of any goods, wares and 
merchandise, or that of a wholesale pur- 
chaser or shipper of products of agricul- 
ture, forest and mine or the sea, lakes and 
rivers, shippers of live or dead stock and 
the products thereof.” and on the same 
page, line 26, substituting the words 
“Ninety days” for Forty-five days.” 

FOURTH, that the bill be further amend- 
ed by adding on page 20, line 13, after the 
word “importation” the words “or trans- 
portation” and on the same page, line 25, 
after the word “exportation” the words 
“or transportation” to the end that ac- 
ceptances based on the domestic commerce 
of the country may be proper discounts tor 
any Federal reserve bank. 


Owen-Glass now 


“or commercial purposes” 


‘ 


Further, that the: !E\xecutive Committee 
of the Oregon State Bankers’ Association, 


the Clearing House Associations of Port- 
land, Oregon, and Tacoma, Washington, in 
joint session believe: 


GENERAL CRITICISIM., 


FIRST, that the joint control of govern- 
ment and banks is proper, but that the 
interest of banks is so paramount that they 
should have greater representation on the 
Federal reserve board than is provided in 
the bill or the suggested amendment. 

SECOND, that the bank note issue as 
proposed in the bill is neither sound nor 
scientific from the standpoint of modern 
banking. 

THIRD, that the government should not 
guarantee nor undertake the responsibility 
of the redemption of notes issued. 

FOURTH, that any limit on the dis- 
counting of strictly commercial paper tends 
to contract loans at a time when crops 
are moving or goods are in the process of 
manufacture and is unnecessary in view ot 
discountable paper running for a longer 
period than ninety days. 

J. L. Harrman, Manager, 
Portland Clearing House. 


Risk in Sudden Decentralization 


Provide for representation of banks on 
the Federal Reserve Board or for the or- 
ganization of an Advisory board composed 
of one selected by each Federal Reserve 
bank, thus bringing into daily contact with 
the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
men who would be familiar with the bank- 
ing business and agricultural conditions in 
each section of the country, thereby insuring 
a more intelligent discharge of their duties 
so far as their actions would affect business 
in the various sections. 

Modify the section relating to reserves, 
by providing that until the plan has been 
fully tried out, one-third of the reserves 
that banks in country towns and in Reserve 
cities are required to carry may be carried 
witht Reserve correspondents as is now done 
under the National Banking Law, leaving 
the requirement that banks in Central Re- 
serve cities must carry 20 per cent. reserves, 
one-half of which must be in their vaults 
and one-half to their credit in the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

This would, as I have already stated, de- 
centralize reserves in the centers over one- 
half and would be much less liable to dis- 
turb general business than the drastic and 
revolutionary shifting of reserves now pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

Later on, say five years after the plan has 
been in operation, any further shifting of 
reserves of the banks found to be necessary 
or desirable could be effected without tak- 
ing that risk of disturbing business that 
might follow if the plan proposed is now 
enforced. 

I cannot feel that the Administration has 
a full conception of the ramifications of 
the power the bill vests in the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and I hope that in their de- 
sire to enact the best possible legislation 
they will clearly see the necessity for modi- 
fying the bill in two or three sections with 
a view of so harmonizing the situation that 
the banks not only will be willing to enter 
the system, but that they will do so enthus- 
jastically, and on that co-operative basis so 
necessary for the success of the plan and 
the future welfare of our country.—Geo. M, 
Reynolds, President Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago.. From 
address July 10, before Minnesota Bankers’ 
Association. 


Criticisms from St. Louis 


The St. Louis 


3anker’s Committee has sent to the 


Janking and Currency 


Committees of C ongress a careful criticism of various features of the Owen- 


Glass Bill. 


Federal Supervision 


More than 137 years ago, the people of 
this continent rebelled against taxation or 
contribution without representation. For 
the Democratic party to announce that they 
would first create by process of law a series 
of Federal Reserve Banks, and by a co- 
ercive measure force the national banks 
of the country to obligate themselves to 
become liable for 20%, and immediately cqn- 
tribute 10% of their capital (over $100,000,- 
000) and from 5% to 10% of their reserve (ag- 
gregating a total of more than $400,000,- 
000) ; failure to do so within one year after 
date obliging them to retire from the na- 
tional banking system, is a “Force Bill” 
pure and simple. Argument has been pre- 
sented to the administrative and legislative 
branches of the government showjng this 
coercion to be extremely obnoxious to 
manhood and citizenship, and that it should 
not be forced upon the several hundred 
thousand people of this country who own 
stock in the national banking system, 
which has been of such great benefit to the 
people at large during the past fifty years. 
There is no objection to governmental sup- 
ervision and regulation with representation. 

It has been recommended that the Board 
be increased from 7 to 11, the four addi- 
tional members to be selected from a list of 
nominees; each reserve bank in the twelve 
sections of the country to name one candi- 
date eligible for membership on the reserve 
board; submit same to the President of the 
United States; and out of the twelve, he to 
select the additional four members. If the 
Government fears to name four men from 
the nominees thus selected, why should not 
the bankers and business men be afraid to 
turn over this corporation with cash as- 
sets of more than $500,000,000, and 
which will absolutely control the destiny of 
the nation’s finances, to a_ politically ap- 
pointed Board, even though they be the 
appointees of the President of the United 
States? The stockholders of the Central 
Banks of France, Germany, England and 
Canada are trusted with the management of 
the respective banks. Why, therefore, can- 
not our stockholder banks have four out of 
eleven directors? 


Bank Reserves 


The adjustment of the reserves to be 
carried by what is known as the country 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Two constructive suggestions are quoted below. 
regarding bank reserves and transit items will prove of very general interest. 


The statements 


banks and by banks in reserve cities must 
be made before it can be hoped or expected 
to make the system a success. Unfortunate- 
ly, the bill increases the reserve to be car- 
ried by the country bank from 6% to 10%. 
This would mean withdrawal from circu- 
lation and use (in fact make absolutely use- 
less for the necessities of agricultural in- 
terests, manufacturing industries and com- 
mercial establishments) more than $100,- 
000,000. It is recommended that the reserve 
be fixed as follows: 
CENTRAL RESERVE CITIES to be required to 

carry— 

10% in vaults. 

10% in Reserve Bank. 
RESERVE Cities be required to carry— 

6% in vaults. 

6% in Reserve Bank. 

6% counted as reserve when with stock- 
holder members of Reserve Bank. 
Country Banks be required to carry— 

5% in vaults. 

3% in Reserve Bank. 

7% on deposit in banks that are stock- 
holders in Reserve Banks. 


Note Issues 


No nation with banking and _ currency 
laws worthy of consideration has currency 
issued by the government. France, Ger- 
many and England are generally recognized 
as having the most practical and workabie 
banking and cyrrency systems in the world. 
In. each of these countries the currency is 
issued by banks under governmental super- 
vision and regulation, and in no case by the 
government. The reasons for this position 
are manifest: 

(a) No nation should permit currency 
to be issued by a quasi public bank, unless 
absolutely sure such notes were good be- 
yond a question of doubt. 

(b) The bill, as framed, will make the 
currency to be issued far superior to the 
notes of any other nation, provided the 
change in the reserve of gold be increased 
from 33 1-3% to 50%. ‘This ought to put 
the notes beyond any possibility of doubt, 
even in the mind of the most pessimistic 
and skeptical. 

These notes should be issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in each locality, under 
the direct supervision and regulation of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 





Good Features Defined 


Taken as a whole, the Glass-Owen bill 
seems to provide the means for very great 
improvement in our banking system. It is 
superior in a number of respects to the 
bill proposed by the National Monetary 
Commission, notably so in the provision 
that reserve requirements may be tempo- 
rarily suspended by the Federal Board, and 
in the absence of the requirement of a uni- 
form rate of discount throughout the coun- 
try, a most unsound and dangerous feature 
of the Commission bill. Unless some of 
the provisions of the Glass-Owen bill are 
modified, however, it does not seem prob- 
able that it would prove effective, because 
of the probability that large numbers of 


nately, the changes which are needed to 
make the bill more attractive to the banks 
do not involve concessions of principle. 
Surely it must be possible to formulate 
conditions regarding qualifications for 
membership on the Federal Reserve Board 
which will give bankers confidence in its 
competence and freedom from political in- 
fluence. Surely, also, sound banking under 
national charters does not requize burden- 
some restrictions which will enhance the 
attractiveness of organization under State 
laws and jeopardize the very existence of 
the national banking system.—Professor O. 
M. Sprague, of Harvard. 


Advisory Board 


Those who have the power, authority and 
responsibility over a central bank (the re- 
gional reserve institutions) may never 
hope for success unless they are in close, 
active working touch daily with the world’s 
financial developments and necessities. They 
cannot succeed at arm’s length, for, so 
working, they cannot direct wisely. Tack- 
ing definite knowledge of the demands for 


credit accommodation in the several pro- 
posed regions, the movements of products, 
trade, securities, foreign exchange, and their 
causes, and the state of local, national and 
international credit—which the expert di- 
rectors of the great European central 
banks have at their instant disposal—the 
proposed board of control would be practi- 
cally helpless —Financial America. 





banks would not enter the system. Fortu- | 








Compulsory Rediscounting Bad 


I believe the main features of this bill 
are correct in principle. The establishment 
of an elastic currency and credit system, 
capable of expansion in time of need, and 
contraction at other times, and based upon 
a concentration of reserves (which is the 
fundamental principle of all good banking 
systems) would be provided by the bill if 
amended in some important points. 

* * *k* Ke x * 

The powers of the ederal Reserve Board 
are such that the national credit will be 
virtually in its hands, and these tremend- 
ous powers should not be given to seven 


‘men of which only one need be a person 
,experienced in banking. 


Second: One of these powers should -not 
be granted to any board: namely, (b) Sec- 
tion 12, “To require a Federal reserve 
bank to rediscount the paper of any other 
Federal reserve bank.” The granting of 
credit by one financial institution to an- 
other should always be mutually agreeable, 
and no bank should ever be forced arbi- 
trarily to make a loan that it does not want 
to make. If the loan is good, the bank 
will be glad to make it in ordinary circum- 
stances, but to force any bank to extend 
credit to another is unwise, unjust and un- 
sound, 

Third: There should be a limit to the 
amount that any member bank may re- 
discount with the Federal reserve bank, and 
I think the limit should be the amount of 
the member bank’s capital and surplus.— 
David R. Forgan, President National City 
bank | of Chicago in “American Lumber- 
man. 


Made in Good Faith 

“Holland” declares that no one who has 
ever discussed the pending bill with bank- 
ers of authority in New York “can have 
failed to observe that the unanimous opin- 
ion held by them is that this undertaking 
is made in good faith, in all sincerity, and 
in the hope of formulating legislation which 
will be of benefit to the American people.” 
All therefore that remains is to “whip the 
measure into such shape as to make it proof 
against criticism and reasonably accepted 
bv the bankers who will be affected by the 
measure,” No banker, so far as known, 
has been able to approve all the features of 
the bill, nor has anyone failed to question 
in earnest and sincere manner the wisdom 
of some of the details.—Literary Digest. 


Views of 


John Skelton Williams 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


The following are extracts from a 
speech delivered by John Skelton Wil- 


liams, the 


before the Maryland Bank- 
ers’ Association, June 26, 1913: 


“My personal hope is, and I tell it to 
you frankly, that the present administra- 
tion will transfer the financial control and 
direction of this country from any man or 
group of men, responsible to nobody but 
themselves, working in secret with their 
motives and designs guessed at obscurely, 
to the Government itself—directly respon- 
sible to the people, and with all its pur- 
poses and plans spread before the people 
who create it and for whose service it is 
created and exists. * * * 


“The success of any plan for banking and 
currency reform will largely depend on 
whether or not it shall provide: 

“First. A currency which will at all 
times be worth its face in gold in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


“Second. <A plan by which the amount 
of this currency can be increased to meet 
the legitimate demands of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce, and be automatically 
reduced when the occasion for the increase 
has passed and the additional currency is 
no longer required. 

“Third. A governmental supervision or 
direction sufficiently powerful to prevent 
at all times, domination and exploitation 
by any set of men or group of interests, 
however philanthropic their alleged inten- 
tions, or however beneficent their designs. 

“Tynese three objects, it is believed, can 
be obtained by the currency measure now 
before the country. The bill is not per- 
fect. No thinking man would expect any 
product of human thought or purpose, how- 
ever clean the thought or high the pur- 
pose, to be born perfect. I believe it is 
far better than any measure along the same 
line ever put before our Congress. It will 
be pruned and, I hope, strengthened and 
when it has passed the Senate and House 
will come out a powerful impetus, a safe- 
guard for tarift and enterprise, an assur- 
ance to all legitimate business. 


Avoids Political Influence 


I think I can-promise you further that 
with the currency and banking laws as 
they are being considered, and as they 
probably will be enacted, there will be no 
possibility of political, social, or personal 
influence. The purpose is that these laws 
shall work naturally and automatically, as 
free from outside pressure or individual 
considerations as any well-set and _well- 
geared machine. They will be made to 
‘avoid glut or famine; to supply and make 
‘safe honesty, energy, and sagacity, and 
righteous and legitimate needs; to force 
‘crookedness, dishonesty, and iolly to sur- 
render and get out of the way before they 
rob on'destroy. I believe we are about to 
secure a solid basis of currency with which 
we can face the world and which will make 
an American currency note as good and as 
thoroughly trusted and as readily acceptable 
anywhere on this planet | as the gold dollar 
physically in hand. * 

“There is no accepted principle of social 
or political econothy which views with dis- 
favor the issuance of currency by a gov- 
ernment rather than by the banks, but if 
in time past, under peculiar conditions in 
smaller countries, there have been instances 
where currency issued by a bank may have 
met trade conditions better than govern- 
ment money, such exceptional cases can 
not be successfully imitated here. 


Pessimists Should Consider 


“Pessimists who distrust this country or 
minimize its resources and power may do 
well to consider that the earnings and in- 
come of this people, over and above the 
cost of living, and representing their sav- 
ings, nearly all of which are available for 
reproductive employment and investment, 
are now estimated, by an autiority so con- 
servative and well informed as the London 
Statist, at more than $5,000,000,000 per 
annum, and in all human probability this 
amount will increase materially from year 
to year, * 

“Certainly it is the time of all times for 
us to change our gauge from narrow to 
broad and not only get our banking and 
currency system into line with the world’s 
best commercial and financial thought, but 
show the world that a real Republic can 
deal with that most intricate of all prob- 
lems of civilization, involving finance, cur- 
rency, banking, commerce, and government, 
making the five work together for the com- 
mon weal, the general wealth, the common 
advancement along all lines of endeavor 


Assistant Secretary of 


La hl 
Treasury, 








and progress, and the glory and honor of 
the country and people.” 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS SUPPLEMENT 





The Question of the Country Bank 


“i 
Explanatory Letter of Senator Owen 

The following is in part the recent re-assurance given to country banks 

by Senator Owen of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“T have your courteous favor asking me to point out the advantages to a 


national bank in the proposed Federal 


reserve system to justify contributing 


1o per cent of its capital in stock and a further Io per cent in subscription. 


I gladly do so. 


First, the first advantage is protection from panic, because panic will be 
impossible under this system, which provides immediate adequate expansion 
of the currency to meet commercial and industrial requirements. 

Second, it safeguards a bank against an occasional local run (a hazard to 
which all banks are subjected in a greater or less degree), because under 
this system, with the consent of the Federal Reserve board, the Federal Re- 
serve bank can also loan directly to any bank in trouble, upon collateral. 
This system in this way also places a bank’s other correspondent banks in 
a position to extend assistance, because the correspondent banks, in case of 


need, can get like accommodations. 


Third, it gives the ordinary member bank peace of mind against possible 
artificial panics or local stringency, and enables a banker who is engaged in 
the honest and efficient conduct of his business to feel a sense of perfect 
stability, knowing that no panic can injure him so long as he conducts his 
business on an intelligent and upright basis, and the bank can thus safely 


expand its business 


Fourth, while he loses 2 per cent ona part of his reserves deposited with 
the Federal reserve bank, he is more than compensated in actual cash re- 


turns by the advantages he can get out of the reserve system. 


with a concrete case: 
The average actual reserve of the 


To illustrate 


national banks for April, I912, was 


25.39 per cent, based upon the following figures: 


Capital . 
Surplus and profits 
Individual deposits 
Loans and discounts 


she 6 46 6.6 We eS 


Lower Cash Reserves Legal 


The actual reserve carried by the Nation- 
al banks has since 1885 ranged between 25 
and 33 per cent. The actual reserve ac- 
quired and needed under the new system 
would not exceed 15 per cent, and I think 
12 per cent for country banks and 18 per 
cent for city banks would be large enough, 
and I will so advise. These high actual 
reserves have been hitherto due to the fact 
that the reserves of the Nation were not 
sufficiently mobilized in a few strong re- 
serve banks, where they might be held 
available for other banks and for the com- 
merce and industry of the Nation; but, on 
the contrary, the individual bankers have 
been in rivalry with each other—have been 
in fear of each other, and in fear, also, of 
some sudden, unexpected withdrawals by 
timid depositors. This fear need no longer 
be entertained under the Federal reserve 
system, which proposes to follow the ex- 
perience of Europe, in the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of France, and the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, each of which great 
institutions is distinctly a great reserve 
bank, with power of expanding the cur- 
rency to meet the demands of commerce. 
The consequence is the banks of England, 
for example, do not carry over six per cent 
of reserves in cash, but do carry consider- 
able amounts of commercial and industrial 
Paper, convertible .into cash: within short 
periods of maturity. 


Example of $100,000 Bank 


Taking the low average of 25 per cent of 
cash reserves carried by the country banks, 
the present bill would have the following 
effect upon an average bank of $100,000 
capital and $550,000 of average individual 
deposits. A bank of. this description is 
now required to carry 6 per cent cash in 
its own vaults. It actually is obliged to 
carry approximately 8 per cent as a safe 
margin to keep from coming within the 
prohibition of 6 per cent minimum. Of 
the 25 per cent average actual reserve, 17 
per cent of the deposits of such a bank 
might be carried with reserve agents at 2 
per cent. That is, such an average bank 
as described might carry $93,500 with a re- 
serve agent at 2 per cent earning $1,870 
from 2 per cent on such average balances 
with such reserve agents. Under the new 
system” the average bank need not carry 
over 5 per cent of its deposits in actual 
cash, 5 per cent with its present reserve 
agents, and 5 per cent with the Federal 
reserve bank. 

But it would be able, immediately, to 
loan I0-per cent of its deposits, now tied 
up in actual reserves—that is, $55,000 could 
be loaned at 6 per cent, with an earning 
power of $3,300. It could borrow two- 
thirds of $27,500 (5 per cent deposits), 
from the Federal Reserve Bank; that is, 
about $18,333 at probably 4 per cent, and 
lend it at 6 per cent, a profit of 2 per cent, 
or $366.66. This makes a net gain of 
$1,796.66 on the transaction; that is, $3,300 
plus $366.66 less $1,870. 


Deposits Buy Reserve Stock 


‘It is suggested that such an average 
bank, with $100,000 capital and $550,000 de- 
posits, would have to contribute $10,000 in 
cash in taking stock in the Federal reserve 
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Fee ORES OM Pee Se 942,096,846 
5,.712,051,088 


5,882,166,597 


bank, and you intimate that it would be 
taken out of the bank’s capital. This is 
not really true. It is not taken out of the 
capital. What is done is that the bank in- 
vests $10,000 of its deposits in buving this 
reserve bank stock, and the bank gets 5 
per cent out of such deposits so invested, 
while, in point of fact, it pays only 2 
per cent, or, at most, 4 per ceat on such 
deposits, and makes an actual net profit 
on the transaction of from $100 to $300 per 
annum, so that the net result to the aver- 
age $100,000 bank would be a substantial 
gain by the new system over the old 
system of approximately $2,000 or 2 per 
cent on its capital. 

I should be quite willing to have the 
public subscribe for this stock and make 
the bank subscription merely permissiye in- 
stead of obligatory. The public subscrip- 
tions would come out of the bank deposits. 


Resources More Available 


Moreover, under the new system, the 17 
per cent average balances of such a bank, 
amounting to $93,500, kept as reserves with 
the present reserve agents in New York, or 
elsewhere, in times of panic, are not avail- 
able. In such a case you can not check on 
your own reserve deposits, much less bor- 
row the money you want on good assets, 
yet this is precisely what a bank can do in 
dealing with the Federal reserve bank, just 
as an English bank can do with the Bank 
of England, as a German bank can do with 
the Reichsbank, or a French bank can do 
with the Bank of France. 

The great majority of big bankers ap- 
prove the principles of this bill but would 
like to control the system, while all small 
bankers who understand it are enthusiasti- 
cally for the bill. 

Another advantage which this bill gives 
is to permit the country barks to loan half 
their time deposits, or a fourth of their 
capital and surplus, on farm loans. I 
should be in favor, also, of giving them 
other advantages, which we can do more 
intelligently when we codify the national- 
bank act next winter. 

It has been suggested that the bankers 
“putting up all the money” for the Federal 
reserve-bank ought to control, or have im- 
portant representation, on the Federal re- 
serve board. The banks will not put up all 
the money as a matter of fact. They will 
merely loan credits. The United States 
will put $200,000,000 into these banks and 
will furnish currency to a larger amount if 
necessary, but the capital the banks supply 
is really the capital of depositors. The 
banks are purveyors of credit. They re- 
ceive deposits as credits (and pay for a 
part of such deposits) and charge a larger 
interest for the credits which they extend 
(loans) out of the credits which they re- 
ceive (deposits), keeping the capital and 
surplus as a margin of safety between them 
and the demand of their depositors. 

[Senator Owen at this point describes in 
brief the systems in Germany, France and 
England, and the absence of bankers in 
control. His letter then takes up the argu- 
ment for complete Federal control. This 
letter has been reprinted in full as Senate 
Document No. 154, First Session of the 
' Sixty-Third Congress.] 





Wisconsin Bank Opinion 


Printed statements have been made by | 
Andrew J. Frame, relative to the effect of | Made public 


the Owen-Glass Biil, upon country banks. 
Mr. Frame is President of the 
National Bank of Waukesha, Wis. 
quoted in part. 

Without going into details with regard 
to the system of Federal Reserve Banks, 
proposed in the pending bill to give us 
banking and currency reform (H. R. 6454), 
a few salient points are sufficient to com- 
mand our most respectful attention. In 
addition to paying 10 per cent of the capital 
of each bank into a Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Bill provides that 5 per cent of the de- 
posits of each bank be also deposited in 
such a bank, and “shall not be diminished.” 
I fear as to results, for it is clear to me 
that the committee which drafted the bill 
has not counted the real cost. Permit illus- 
trations : 


Large Withdrawals Required 


The bank of which I am President [ Wau- 
kesha National Bank] would be obliged to 
pay into a Federal Reserve Bank as fol- 
lows: 


He is 


10 per cent of its $150,000 capital.. $15,000 
5 per cent of its $2,300,000 depos- 

WER | SRN aaa aed tah ochre Rd ee val 115,000 
Total cash to be paid to a Federal 

PROESOTVE ERE oc.o 5 5 ccc tee ewes 130,000 
As we now hold in casi an aver- 

Maree SOORE: 6 ck < cise siti easy. oxi tis 160,000 
This would leave but............ $30,000 


Any prudent banker, with our deposits, 
would keep not much less than $160,000 in 
cash at all times. If so, then that $130,000 


cies. 
Now mark: Our reserve agency balances 
in. Milwaukee, Chicago and New York 


quireinents for daily remittances and for 
selling exchange to our customers. Prac- 
tically every dollar of these balances is 
turned over, on an average, every ten days. 
These balances are not superfluous. What 
is true of this bank is approximately true 
of all others. Material withdrawals from 
such balances would precipitate trouble. 

[He then takes up the position of banks 
other than national and finally figures that 
if all banks accept the provisions of the 
Bill, the cash reserves required would be 
$2,720,000,000. He concludes as follows:] 

This is figuring on individual deposits 
alone of $17,000,000,000 and not counting 
reserves required on deposits of banks with 
banks. All banks now hold in cash re- 
serves the sum of $1,570,000,000, including 
subsidiary coins, National Bank notes, etc., 
so there would be left a deficiency of $1,- 
150,000.000 in required reserves under this 
bill. This deficiency must be paid to the 
Federal Reserve Banks in cash, or the 
banks generally must part with $1,150,000,- 
ooo of their choice, interest-bearing securi- 
ties to liauidate the call. 

These facts are astounding and call for 
serious answers to the following queries: 


Serious Considerations 


tst. Will the sponsors of this Bill tell 
us where the banks are going to get even 
a part of the deficiency of cash reserves 
reauired under this Bill and still maintain 
sufficient city bank balances with which to 
do business, withouf calling loans or sell- 
ing their best securities, as indicated above? 

2nd. As the only market for gold, the 
world’s standard for reserves, is outside of 
the United States, would not any attempt 
to obtain even a small part of the required 
amount abroad seriously aggravate an al- 


ready over-strained condition the world 
over? 
3rd. If even one-quarter of the banks 


in this country should call loans under the 
operation of this Bill, would not the effect 
be to raise interest rates generally, and to 
breed, instead of prevent or cure, a panic? 

4th. In all fairness, why should the 
banks take from their reserves of cash, 
upon which more or less interest is paid, 
to the extent of three-fourths of the total 
and deposit these vast sums in Federal or 
other depositories, without interest on four- 
fifths of their amount; and then in turn 
borrow on rediscounts from these same de- 
posited funds, paying interest therefor, To 
turn over interest bearing securities is the 
only way to replenish cash reserves. Is 
that equity? Is that relief in the day of 
trouble? Is that the true mission of a re- 
serve bank? Sound logic would seem to 
indicate it is not. 

5th. How many State banks or trust 
companies would voluntarily accept the bill, 
as now outlined? 

6th. How many National banks would 
retain their charters, if compelled to ac- 
cept it? 

I assert, the true mission of a reserve 
‘bank is to mobilize an extra quantity of 
‘cash, not to be used in normal periods, but 
‘from which banks in abnormal periods can 
| obtain rediscounts for cash. 


Waukesha | 





: “¢ | banks are allowed no choice. 
simply cover our reasonable normal re- | 





Ohio Bank Opinions 


Burton of Ohio has recently 
ic a letter which he had received 


Senator 


from the Directors of the armers and Pro 
ducers’ National Bank of Scio, Ohio, set- 
ting forth their view relative to the Owen- 
Glass Bill. This is a small bank with a 
capital of only $50,000. The quotation 
below is of the objections made by the 
Directors of this country bank. 

“*The bill virtually proposes confisca- 
tion of property of national banks to the 
extent of 20 per cent of their capital. Any 
larger amount might as well be taken; in 
fact, there is no reason why the remaining 
80 per cent might not be confiscated also, 
or assurance that it will not be done 
by future act of Congress, if it seems to 
be required for the success of the project. 
This seems to us to be contrary to the 
principles of liberty upon which our Gov- 
ernment is supposed to be founded. It 
is the furthest extension of Federal power 
over individual property ever proposed, ex- 
cept as a war measure. It is also economi- 
cally unsound. The same money cannot be 
capital for two or more projects at the 
same time. Taking 20 per cent of the 
capital of existing banks to torm the capital 
of new banks is, in fact, reducing the capi- 
tal of the existing banks 20 per cent, but 
leaving it nominally unchanged. It amounts 
to watering the banking capital of the 
country to that extent, and, as the scheme 
is based on inflation of capital, it depends 
on inflation of credit to make it profitable, 
or, indeed, to make it work at all. 

“*The discrimination in this bill between 
national banks and State banks is so mark- 
ed as to indicate a deliberate intention to 


1 | injure national banks, and, so far as pos- 
must come from our present reserve agen- | 


sible, drive them out of business. State 
banks are free to go into the scheme if 
they desire, or to stay out; but. national 
b: State banks, 
if they go into it, are subject to no penalty 
for noncomplianee with the requirements of 
the bill, except the nominal one of cancella- 
tion of their membership in the Federal re- 
serve bank which, instead of being a penalty, 
would be a decided advantage to them in 
time of tight money, as it would return to 
them the value of their stock in the reserve 
bank, and their reserve on deposits, held 
by the reserve bank, while the extreme 
penalty of dissolution would be imposed 
upon a national bank for any violation of 
the law.’” : 

Senator Burton regards this letter as a 
particularly Strong presentation of some 
of the objections to the currency bill in 
Its present form. ; 


Separating Ownership from 
Management 


“The fundamental objection to the plan 
is the character of the control which is 
provided. The powers that are granted to 
this Federal reserve board are in the main, 
but with some exceptions, such as would 
of necessity be granted to the directors of 
a central bank. 

“The not to the powers 
granted, but to the hands, in which they are 
placed. 


objection is 


Nor does that objection lie sole- 
ly against the fact that the proposed Feder- 
al reserve board is political in its charac- 
ter, although obviously both financial and 
political history, as well as the operation 
of our present-day commissions, furnish 
ample illustration of the danger, the in- 
effectiveness, the inadequacy of a_ politi- 
cally appointed board for responsibility of 
this sort. 

“The objection, however, is even deeper. 
If the appointing power lay with the banks 
themselves and the detached character of 
the board was maintained, a board could 
not be created which would be competent 
to assume responsibilities. The trouble lies 
in separating the management of a finan- 
cial institution from its ownership. A 
management so separated, no matter how 
appointed, could not remain intelligently in 
touch with conditions and perform the vast- 
ly important and extremely complicated 
functions that are entailed under this plan, 
and which must be inherent in any pkan 
which will successfully mobilize the bank- 
ing reserves of the country. it must not 
be forgotten that the men who control the 
capital invested in the banking business can 
and will withdraw that capital if the con- 
ditions of the business do not, in their 
opinion, warrant the continuance of the in- 
vestment. There cannot be, over any con- 
siderable period, prosperous banking with- 
out prosperous business.—Frank A. Van- 
derlip, President of National City Bank of 
New. York. 
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THE TALBERT-OWEN CORRESPONDENCE 


In response to the invitation of Senator Owen, Chairman of the Senate 


Committee on Currency and Banking, to the bankers of the country to give 


expression to their opinion on the several features of the present currency 
bill before Congress, Joseph T. Talbert, Vice-President of the National City 
Bank of New York City, addressed a letter to the committees of Congress 


having that measure in hand. 


The main feature of Mr. Talbert’s letter is 


the proposal set forth in detail to substitute for a proposed Federal Re- 


serve Board, two co-ordinated boards, one to be supervisory board composed 


of Government officials exclusively, the other to be the administrative or 


discretionary board which would undertake the actual operation of the 


banking system. 


Mr. Talbert’s letter, is, in part, as follows: 


“With modifications of a few sections which involve the elementals of 
sound currency and banking legislation the plan may be made, if not ideal, 


certainly practical and workable. 


Mobilization of Bank ‘Reserves 


The plan is good in that :t recognizes the 
necessity for the mobilization of bank 
reserves, but it is not so strong, as it might 
be made in this particular, because it tem- 
porizes with the principle itself and pro- 
vides for not less than twelve Federal 
reserve banks in which the reserves of 
member banks are to be placed and held 
and thus necessarily scattered, instead of 
accepting and adopting the whole principle 
at once. and in accordance therewith es- 
tablishing one strong, impregnable central 
bank having as many correspondingly strong 
branches as may be required. 

Under the plan proposed many member 
banks no doubt will be stronger in capli- 
talization and probably also in resources 
than are the branches with which such 
banks are required to do business. This 
certainly is not calculated to inspire confi- 
dence nor to induce the larger banks to 
accept memberships with attendant risks 
and responsibilities. 


Confused Note Issue Basis 


The plan is good in that it provides for 
the establishment of a discount market; 
but it is weak in confusing short-time com- 
mercial assets with investment securities as 
a basis for note issues. It is also weak in 
granting to the Federal reserve board the 
discretionary power to authorize loans 
against investment securities; and also, in 
granting the board power to fix minimum 
discount rates for Federal reserve banks. 
The plan is good in that it seeks to bind 
together the several Federal reserve banks 
under one central control. This is sound 
and absolutely necessary, but it 1s bad in 
placing the central control absolutely in the 
hands of political appointees. 


[Mr. Talbert at this point refers to 
the teachings of history as found in 
the records of the First and the Sec- 
ond Bank of the United States and 
argues that the present proposed plan 
means a “Third Bank of the United 
States.” After stating that bankers 
accord to the government a_ large 
voice in the affairs of reserve banks, 
Mr. Talbert goes on to say:] 


Powers of Board 


The plan is good in that it grants to 
one Federal reserve bank the power to 
lend to another such bank; but it 1s_un- 
sound and dangerous in giving to the Fed- 
eral reserve board power to compel a Fed- 
eral reserve bank to make loans to another 
such bank. 

“The plan is good in the general pro- 
visions which are made for note issues by 
Federal reserve banks against short-time, 
liquid assets supported by ‘strong gold re- 
serves; but it is weak, if not actually de- 
ceptive, in certain of the conditions im- 
posed upon the issue of the notes and in 
failing to insure their prompt and automat- 
ic redemption. 


Compulsory Membership 


The plan is good in that memberships 
in the Federal reserve banks are open upon 
equal terms to national and state banks 
alike. But it condemns itself and betrays 
a lack of confidence on the part of its 
proponents in that membership on the part 
of national banks is made compulsory and 
a condition of their remaining in the na- 
tional banking system. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a weaker or less defensible 
position for a great constructive undertak- 
ing. 

Considering the points here raised the 
following questions seem clearly defined; 
Shall the control and domination of the 
banking business of the United States, in- 
cluding note issues, bank credits and the 
cash reserves of the banks be surrendered 
unconditionally into the hands of a board 
of seven members appointed by the Presi- 





dent, the authority of which board is su- 
preme and whose acts are subject to no 
review or appeal? 


Danger from Politics 


Is there any reason why such con- 
trol of the banking business should be 
placed in the hands of any politically ap- 
pointed group of men? Is there wisdom 
or safety in placing such power in the 
hands of a board of seven individuals haiv- 
ing no personal interest in the banks or 
in their safe conduct? By reason of a lack 
of personal interest in the banks on the 
part of the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and of their failure to repre- 
sent, directly or indirectly, the stockhold- 
ers of the bank, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that their official acts might be influ- 
enced by personal or political considera- 
tions ? ' 

Is it conceivable tiiat the officers, di- 
rectors or stockholders of any individual 
bank, whether national or state, would 
voluntarily assent to such a proposal on 
its behalf alone; and if not why should 
such banks assent to it collectively? Why 
should not the banks which are required 
to contribute all the capital of the Federal 
reserve banks and to assume all the risks of 
the conduct of their business be given 
voice in the board of control, and it not 
why not? 


Banks Will Hesitate 


Shall the national banks be compelled 
and will the state banks voluntarily pro- 
pose to become members of Federal re- 
serve banks, contributing their capital and 
placing the whole or a greater part of their 
cash reserves absolutely and unconditional- 
ly under the control of any political board? 
Would any bank alone do this, or in the 
case of shareholders would they consent 
to do so with their own private fortunes? 
Would any private corporation or individ- 
ual do so, and if not why should the banks 
collectively be called upon or compelled to 
do so? These questions answer themselves. 


Proposes Supervisory Branch 


In view of these representations the fol- 
lowing suggestion is respectfully offered: 
Why not have the Federal reserve board 
composed of two co-ordinate branches, 
working together but acting independently 
within their respective spheres much as do 
separate committees on ordinary boards of 
directors? (1) ‘The supervisory or Gov- 
ernment branch to consist, let us say, of 
six mer pers, all ex-officio, and to be re- 
spectiveiy the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secfitary of Agriculture, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Treasurer of 
the United States and the respective chair- 
men of the committees on Banking and 
Currency of**he Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The duties and powers of 
this branch should not be discretionary. 
They should be fixed by statute and be 
sufficiently broad.»1d ample to compel the 
conduct of the F. \eral reserve banks ac- 
cording to law. 
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Proposes Business Branch . 


(2) The administiative or business 
branch to consist of five -embers, all to be 
experienced bankers elec, ‘ by the boards 
of directors of the severa' regional banks, 
not more than one memlL ~ to be chosen 
from any district, and frot their numbers 
to be selected the governor, the vice-gov- 
ernor and other officers of the Federal 
board of control. The duties and powers 
of this branch should be purely adminis- 
trative, and, broadly, should embrace all 
the discretionary and executive powers now 
sought to be placed in inexperience” hands. 
Certain general powers, such for «amples 
as the appointments of Federal!’ “erve 
agents, the appointments of diret?:"© of 
Class C of Federal reserve banks, ques- 
tions relating to the establishment of 


‘branches, etc., might properly be made Joint 





The reply of Senator Robert L. Owen, Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, to the letter of Mr. Talbert is here included in part: 


I am pleased to receive your comments 
on the proposed banking and currency bill 
and have given the matter careful consid- 
eration, 

I knew, of course, that you agreed with 
the importance of “mobilizing the _ re- 
serves,” providing “elastic currency,’ and 
establishing a “discount market for short- 
time, self-liquidating, commercial credits” 
growing out of trade transactions, and 
your approval of these principles which are 
found in the banking and currency bill in- 
troduced by me (S. 2639) is gratifying. 

While the reserves are put in twelve re- 
servoirs (of the 12 Federal reserve banks), 
the reservoirs are piped together by the 
provisions of the bill, under the control of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who can cause 
the reserve superabundant in one section to 
be transferred to another section’ needing 
temporary assistance by requiring one Fed- 
eral reserve bank to loan to another, where 
the security offered by the borrowing bank 
is satisfactory to the directors of the lend- 
ing bank. . 


Two Bases for Currency 


The power of the reserve banks to ob- 
tain currency from the United States 
against short-time self-liquidating commer- 
cial paper will furnish all of the accommo- 
dation any member bank may be expected 
to require. The power to occasionally use 
investment securities as a basis for bor- 
rowing such currency, I think, would be 
bad if it should fix a regular custom, but 
its occasional use might be sometimes very 
serviceable. 








and rest in the whole board, of which the 
Secretary of the Treasury should be chair- 
man. 


Government Would Supervise 


This would seem to leave the Govern- 
ment in complete supervisory control of the 
banks, with ample power to compel ob- 
servance of the law, and at the same time 
would place the business administration of 
the affairs of the regional banks in experi- 
enced hands. And, moreover, such an ar- 
rangement would take the banks entirely 
out of politics. 

“In this manner the Executive depart- 
ment of the Government and Congress it- 
self through the chairman of the commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency would be 
always fully aware of the condition of the 
banks, and would be assured of their prop- 
er and lawful conduct; while the financial 
responsibility for the conduct of the busi- 
ness affairs of the bank would rest where 
it properly belongs, in the hands of chosen 
representatives of the shareholders. 

“The ex officio officers should of course 
receive no additional salaries, with the 
possible exception of the Comptroller of 
the Currency; while the salaries of the 
members of the administrative branch 
might be fixed either by the whole board 
or by the votes of the directors of the 
regional banks, or in any other equitable 
manner so as to make certain of the ser- 
vices of experienced men. 

“That the time is ripe and the need 
pressing for the establishment of a third 
Bank of the United States, whether it be 
in the form of one great central bank or 
of a dozen regional banks under central 
control, there is no reasonable doubt. But 
that the affairs of such a bank or banks 
should be beyond the reach of politicians 
‘and without the bounds of political in- 
trigues, ambitions or entanglements there 
can be no question whatever. 


Times Demand Action 


; “The modern facilities for communica- 
tion and transportation and the rapidity 
with which commercial transactions are 
consummated have caused the volume of 
trade to increase by leaps and bounds, and 


‘| have thrown upon credit all over the world 


a constantly increasing strain. Periods ot 
acute financial stress are becoming, there- 
fore, more frequent and more or less chron- 
ic, resulting occasionally in crises which 
may be resolved only by greater and great- 
er losses and disasters unless we shall re- 
Organize our monetary and banking sys- 
tems and adapt them scientifically to our 
needs. 

“The present seems the opportunity of 
a century. The people need, desire and 
expect such legislation. They intend to 
have it. The party which possesses the 
courage and statesmanship to rise above 
the petty advantages of ephemeral political 
expediency and give the people a sound 
measure free from political prejudices will 
merit the confidence and will receive the 
support and gratitude of the people.” 





The Federal reserve board should no 
more be stigmatized by the epithet “politi- 
cal appointees” than the Supreme Court of 
the United States, whose members are also 
“political appointees.” It is in either case a 
government body of the highest dignity and 
character—not a partisan machine. 

I remind you that the bank of England 
has not on its directory a single banker, 
broker, or bill discounter, but it is con- 
trolled by public opinion as a great national 
agency and as a safeguard for the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of the British 
Empire. 


Bankers Should Not Control 


Your plea that the bankers should con- 
trol the Federal Reserve Board and the 
proposed reserve system, would violate 
the experience of England, France, and 
Germany and is contrary to common sense, 
for the obvious reason that these reserve 
banks are not created to enable you to 
make more money but are established to 
safeguard the commerce and industry (in- 
cluding the banks) of the people of the 
United States and to put an end to the 
periodic sinister expansion and contraction 
of credits leading to the so-called “bull 
markets” and “bear markets,” in which 
banks like your own have been used as a 
means of promoting private interests at 
the public expense. 

The bankers have no more right to ask 
to take charge of the governing functions 
of the United States proposed to be exer- 
cised by the Federal Reserve Board than 
the railroads would have a right to demand 
control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which is intended to regulate them 
in the interest of public justice. The bank- 
ers have no more right to ask control of 
the Federal Reserve Board than the beef 
packers of Chicago to demand the right to 
administer the pure-food act, which is in- 
tended to regulate beef packing in the 
public interest. 

I ‘confess that the bankers understand 
the banking business, that the railroad men 
understand the railroad business, that the 
packers understand the beef business, but 
their point of view is money-making out of 
their business. Their point of view is not 
the point of view of the public interest, ex- 
cept so far as an individual may be moved 
against his own interest by patriotic con- 
siderations. And patriotic considerations 
have not, in the past, been found sufficient 
to safeguard the public against the local, 
sectional, or selfish interests of such private 
persons moved by their own natural desire 
to promote their private fortunes at public 
expense. 


Governmental Not Political ‘Contro? 


: I trust you will not deem it discourteous 
if I suggest that I appreciate your point of 
view better than you appreciate the public 
point of view. 

You urge that a “politically controllea 
bank” can not be kept permanently “out of 
politics.” My answer is that the proposed 
bank is a governmentally controlled bank, 
but that if the banks themselves were per- 
mitted to control the Federal reserve board, 
the National City bank would head the list 
in its political activities to get control of 
this Federa! reserve board, and would not 
be moved altogether by altruistic purposes. 
We should then have financial politics in 
control of the board with selfish interests 
behind it. We must make our choice be- 
tween protecting the people bv the Govern- 
ment and protecting the people by the pol- 
itical bankers and, being »bliged’ to make 
that choice, by the experience of the past, 
I am in favor of protecting the people 
through their own chosen representatives. 


Strictures on Banks 


You would greatly misunderstand my let- 
ter if you fancied for one moment that I 
have any other than a friendly disposition 
to the big banks of the country, I am in 
favor of serving them well by giving them 
a system which will safeguard them against 
harm, against panic, against each other, for 
some times they eat each other up. 

Your protest “against the unwise propos- 
al to concentrate the regulation and contro! 
of credits * * * in the hands of a few 
politicians,” and evidently favoring the 
policy of retaining such regulation and con- 
trol in your own hands, is a very ingenious 
admission on your part of a fact which is 
thoroughly well understood by the country, 
but obviously not well understood by you. 
The people of the United States are not 
going to permit, any longer, a few men not 
responsible to the people of the United 
States, to continue “to concentrate the reg- 
ulation and control of credits in their owr 
hands.” 
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FAIR PLAY AND THE NATIONAL SPIRIT 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WHEELER 
AT SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, JULY 14th 


In response to the toast “Tue CnAMBerR oF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
SraTEs,” I speak of an organization but a year old called into existence as 
the result of a conference of the business men of the country at Washington, 
in April, 1912, incrdasing in strength from zero to a combination of 356 
Chambers of Commerce and national trade organizations and including in 
its membership more than 200,000 business firms and business men. 

Such a force is not created by an accident, nor because of the brilliance 
of any individual’s idea or the genius of any set of men. It exists as a 
natural evolution of American business conditions, of an absolute need 
for the co-operative protection of American commercial interests, and be- 
cause the time for its organization had arrived and the psychological moment 
proved to be the time when the commercial conference was called by the 
President of the United States. 

It is fair to ask why it was the psychological moment and to examine 
what special fields of activity the Chamber will occupv in the interests of 
American business. It was the psychological moment because for a period 
of more than ten years great activity was manifest over the entire country 
in the formation of community and trade organizations. These organiza- 
tions were in themselves the result of an evolution which it is interesting te 
note. For a century there have been chambers of commerce. For the 
greater part of this period they have been deliberative bodies, meeting in- 
frequently, debating problems of local or national interest, passing resolu- 
tions and adjourning. But that is not the chamber of commerce of today. 
Evolution has wrought a new organization, an organization officered by 
the most virile life of the community, interested not only in the upbuilding 
of commerce but in the purification of civic life. Broad in the scope of its 
activities, almost to philanthropy, watchful of every interest that affects 
the city, sleepless in its enthusiasm for development, consistent in its plann- 
ing and in its execution, the most beneficent force that community life in 
America has ever known. 


ORGANIZATIONS EVOLVED BY CHANGING TIMES. 


The National Trades organizations are but the evolution of the changing 
form of our commercial life. As industries multiplied and the volume of 
our commerce increased by leaps and bounds, and as competition became 
keener with every passing day, the old antagonism and enmity between 
competitors melted of necessity into co-operative spirit in order that higher 
efficiency might be attained and the constantly decreasing margins of profit 
might be overcome by constantly decreasing cost of production. 

Organization, whether it be that of a community life, or of individual 
trades or groups of trades is but the expression of national progress and 
prosperity. A hundred years ago our country had no need for the refine- 
ment of organization that exists todav. A hundred years from now if our 
progress continues we will have need for a greater refinement than we possess 
today. Evolution is as sure as the laws of nature, and the psychological 
moment for the organization of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States lies in the absolute necessity that forces created be linked together 
in order that the highest efficiency may be attained. 

Another reason why the opportune time had arrived was due to the 
indiscriminate attacks made upon business generally, unon public platform 
and in the daily and periodical press of the country. As an argument for 
the larger governmental regulation of business one of the candidates in 
the last presidential campaign repeatedly declared that the business interests 
of the country were engaged in a chaotic struggle to devour each other; 
and that all were combined in an effort to enslave the working man. 

The popular prejudice which was first roused against the railroads 
has extended its line of attack to include the industrial life of the nation 

and the profession of banking. Pop- 
ular sentiment has it that all who have 
been successful in the accumulation 
of wealth have done so by predatory 
means, and that rottenness underlies 
the entire commercial fabric of the 
nation. To be popular with the gen- 
eral public upon the platform was to 
give voice to violent attacks upon 
these interests. 


selves between truth and falsehood. 


of popular preiudice is on will ulti- 
mately be overthrown when the pen- 
dulum swings back as it will and the 
people come to discriminate for them- 


For ten years this campaign of mis- 
representation and misstatement has 
been going on with little or no con- 
tradiction on the part of business, and 
To popularize the|the Chamber of Commerce of the 


periodical press statements were made 
without the slightest foundation, or an 
isolated example of evil doing was 
made to bear upon an entire industry. 


SUSPICION AROUSED. 


The popular mind which once gave 
strong co-operation and financial as- 
sistance to railroad construction and 
industrial developments was gradually 
by this process of indiscriminate criti- 
cism turned into suspicion and hatred 
to a poiit almost socialistic in the 
worst sense. The individual, who 
from the public platform appealed to 
this poputar prejudice for the cheap 
reward of popular applause and for 
self aggrandizement has done more of 
a wrong to the general public than 
any of the interests railed against and 
the press that has willingly and for 
purposes of sensationalism excited 
popular prejudice without caring 
whether their facts were well founded 
or were facts at all, deserve the con- 
demnation of the entire people, and 
while reaping a reward while the wave 





United States born at a psychological 
moment enters the field to present a 
legitimate defense against the unjust 
attack, while willing to concede what- 
ever illegitimacy has or may exist and 
to be the first in the field to make im- 
possible a repetition of these acts. 
Ninety-nine per cent of business js 
honest and in it is exhibited the highest 
integrity that has ever been known in 
the history of the world. The Amer- 
ican business man stands in the fore 
front of those who adhere to the high- 
est principles of honor and integrity 
in the conduct of his business. 


PROPER DEFENSE URGED. 


Single-handed he has been power- 
less to present a proper defense, nor 
have communities or organized trades 
been able to bring about a reversal of 
public opinion. The business men ‘of 
America must stand together, must 
undertake a counter campaign which 
shall uncover the misrepresentation 
and disprove the falsehood or suffer 
from a further extension of popular 


, 





prejudice to a point that will seriously 
interfere with the progress of the 
nation. 

And what may the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States do? 
Questions without number press upon 
each other for consideration. In the 
field of ofr domestic commerce the 
vital question that must find solution 
in the next regular session of Con- 
gress relates to the manner in which 
our industrial combinations engaged 
in interstate trade shall be regulated 
and controlled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Ever since effort has been 
made to enforce the Sherman anti- 


| entirely finished products, but 


trust law the government has tried | 
in vain in all of its experiments to | 


legislate into existence 
where co-operation has become an 
economic necessity. Combinations 
have been broken up in the hope of 
restoring competition only to find that 
the situation remains unchanged ex- 
cept that the public are paying a high- 
er price for the articles produced than 
under the former conditions. 


PUNISH WRONG METHODS. 


There is an economic advantage in 
combinations which can not be lightly 
set aside. Not the unregulated mon- 
opolistic combination with ownership 
of basic products and producing power 
covering a major part of the total pro- 
duction of a given line; but a combin- 
ation either of many plants brought 
together under single control or of 
plants separately controlled brought 
together under trade agreements so 
regulated by law as to make impos- 
sible the illegitimate competition thet 
has marked the advance of a few lines 
of business, and so regulated by a 
properly constituted commission that 
under-selling in one territory for the 
obvious purpose of driving out com- 
petition, while maintaining higher 
prices in another territory to ofj-set 
the losses sustained, shall not only be 
illegitimate, but shall be punished in 
drastic measure through a forfeiture 
of rights which that corporation must 
enjoy in order to succeed at all. 


Congress will not solve this question: 


to the satisfaction of the business in- 
terests of this country unless wise 
counsel and advice be given by men 
who have business experience. The 
control of our combinations and so- 
called trusts, and their proper regu- 
lation is necessary in the interest of 
all the people, and the great majority 
of the business men of the country 
are favorable to such regulation. It 
remains with the Chamber of ,,Com- 
merce of the United States ‘ .rough 
its constituent members to find a fair 
basis for such regulation aid control 
and in co-operation with those whom 
we have elected to make our laws, to 
bring out either such an interpretation 
of existing law as shal! make a clear 
path along which bus?*:ss may prog- 
ress, or such amendr nts to existing 
law as may with certainty give to our 
commercial interests a clear and un- 
cstructed field for their operation. 


DRASTIC M) SHODS HARM. 


We should remember and give ser- 
iovs heed to thw fact that drastic reg- 
ulation not or ¥ affects the ability of 
our industrial corporations to compete 
with each other in the home market, 
but that any division for the sole pur- 
pose of trying to reinstate an uneco- 
nomic condition is apt to so decrease 
the: effic''*ncy of these corporations in 
comp .on with foreign producers of 
like | .es in the world’s market as to 
destrey our ability to compete abroad 
and hence to invite over production 
with il the evils attendant upon such 
a condition. — 


competition | 


Closely allied to the regulation of 
our industrial corporations is the ques 
tion of the expansion of our export 
trade. By gradual processes our manu 
factures have increased in this coun 
try toa valuation of more than twenty 
billions of dollars, and in ratio infi- 
nitely faster than our increase in ag- 
ricultural production. Of this great 
volume of manufactures we are sell 
ing five per cent in foreign markets 
and this five per cent is by no means 
for a 
very large part a product partly con 
verted for further manufacture in 
other countries. Each year our manu 
facturers increase their plants to take 
care of a greater volume of business. 
Our capacity for production is al 


| ways equal to the highest demand of 





a domestic market in the most pros- 
perous year, and in that year which 
may come at any time when through 


|a depression of local conditions the 


demand is materially lessened, we risk 
an entire loss of profit through the 
overhead charge necessary to carry 
our industrial capacity, through the 
fact that we do not in times of plenty 
cultivate markets other than domestic, 
not subject to the same influences as 
the domestic market, and in conse- 
quence able to absorb our products 
when the home market is closed. 

Foreign trade is essential from sev- 
eral points of view. In the first place 
we must struggle harder than we are 
now struggling to maintain a balance 
of trade in our own favor. You say 
to me “Why struggle? The balance 
of trade is always with us and in the 
last statistical report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce there is indicated 
a balance of exports over imports in 
the great sum of six hundred millions 
of dollars.” If this were true it would 
be gratifying, but we should not de- 
lude ourselves with the idea that we 
have a right to command from Europe 
payment in gold to the extent of six 
hundred million dollars when such is 
not the <ase. 


OUR DISAPPEARING BALANCE. 

As a matter of fact when we have 
paid foreign shipping companies their 
charges for the transport of our im- 
ports and our exports, when we have 
paid foreign bankers for the financing 
of our export business, when we have 
paid the European nations interest 
upon their investments made in our 
securities and have considered the 
money spent in Europe by our citi 
zens in travel and research and pur 
chases, we have turned the balance 
of trade from six hundred million 
dollars in our favor to five hundred 
million dollars against us,—a_ balance 
which must be paid in gold and which 
may at any time seriously threaten 
our resources. 

Steadily the export of our agricul- 
tural products has decreased. The 
increase of our industrial life has made 
necessary the raising of an ever 1n- 
creasing store of bread stuff and food 
products to feed the people who are 
engaged in the conversion of material 
through the medium of our industries. 
Save only cotton there is no staple 
formerly produced and sold largely 
to European and Asiatic nations in 
which we still retain an export busi- 
ness of any magnitude. Wheat and 
corn, live stock and the products with 
which we once fed the world are of 
necessity retained at home and the 
balance of trade maintained in our 
direction must hereafter be maintained 
by an ever increasing volume of ex 
port of manufactured products. 

Export trade is dependent upon 
an intelligent solicitation of business 
and that is something we have not yet 
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learned in this country. 
that we can send a salesman to Japan 
or China or South America on a flying 
trip as we would send him into Mon- 
tana or Colorado. Never was there 
a greater fallacy. The creditable rep- 
resentative of our industries in foreign 
markets must speak the language, 


know the customs, and live with the | 


people if he expects to enjoy patron- 
age in proportion to that given to other 
nations. A Frenchman wisely said 
that for any nation entering into the 
export trade a prerequisite to the ex- 
port of merchandise was an export of 
men; and until we are ready as a na- 
tion to send our young men into the 
countries we desire to sell, to locate 
them there, have them established as 
a part and parcel of the social life of 
the country, just so long we will be 
at a serious disadvantage in. placing 
any of our products in foreign count- 
ries in competition with like products 
from nations more far-sighted. 


STUDY MERCHANT MARINE. 


Nor will our export trade grow if 
we deliberately restrict our merchants 
to foreign shipping companies, and 
by a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy with respect to a national mer- 
chant marine fail to encourage ship- 
ping carrying our own flag, interested 
in the upbuilding of American indus- 
tries, interested in the prompt, speedy 
and satisfactory delivery of our ship- 
ments and co-operating with our man- 
ufacturers for an annual increase in 
the volume of our business. What in- 
terest has Germany, Great Britain, 
France or Sweden in the development 
of American industries as against 
those of their own country? And 
have we any right to expect that our 
merchants will not be given scant 
consideration when with cargoes offer- 
ed in excess of capacity it is necessary 
to discriminate as to what shall be 
taken and what shall be left upon the 
dock. 

Gentlemen, we may cry for an ex- 
port business and we may recognize 
its need but until we recognize that 
need sufficiently to stand staunchly for 
such provisions as will encourage the 
development of an American Mer- 
chant Marine we will not enjoy the 
expansion of foreign trade which we 
desire and which we deserve and 
which would be ours if we were to 
cultivate it wisely. 

Export trade must likewise be pre- 
dicated upon something of reciprocity. 
Reciprocity to the extent of an invest- 
ment of some of our money in the de- 
velopment of the resources of foreign 
countries. Reciprocity as expressed 
in a willingness to buy from them the 
products they have to sell, as an off- 
set to the products which we ask them 
to buy from us. How can we expect 
to compete with European nations 
with hundreds of millions of dollars 
invested in the utilities and mines and 
securities of the governments of Or- 
iental and Latin-American powers 
while we sit supinely at home failing 


‘to give relief and aid when it is de- 


sired on the ground that we have an 
ample market for our money within 
our own borders and have no need to 
seek investments beyond the confines 
of our own country. 


OTHER NATIONS ACTIVE, 

Commerce travels back over the 
line of capital, as commerce travels 
back over the line of human life and 
until we are able to contribute of our 
men, of our money, of our buying 
power, in like proportion as we ask 
others to give to us we shall be fruit- 
less in our search for a large export 
business. And, unless, in the very 
near future, we make possible a re- 
ciprocal relationship which the count- 
ries of the Orient and Latin-America 
especially desire, we will find our op- 
portunity gone and Germany, Great 
Britain and France so strongly en- 
trenched in those countries as to make 
difficult if not impossible the introduc- 


We assume | 





tion of American merchandise in com- 
petition with that of other countries. 

We must have better banking facili- 
ties and a banking and currency law 
which it is hoped properly modified 
may be enacted in this special session 
or inthe following regular session of 
Congress, which should and must give 
us the ability to establish foreign banks 


_in foreign countries in order that our 





export trade may be more easily han- 
dled, and our credits be more safely 
made. 

These are the things which the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States must undertake to do: To aid 
Congress to enact reasonable legisla- 
tion for the regulation of our indus- 
trial corporations. To aid Congress 
in finding a solution of the transport 
of our over-the-seas trade; to aid the 
Department of Commerce and all of 
its Bureaus in the gathering of infor- 
mation from all parts of the world 
and of distributing that information 
to those whom it will profit. To aid 
Congress in the enactment of satis- 
factory monetary legislation in that 
our bank system at home may be more 
stable and our ability to finance our 
foreign operations more sure. To en- 
courage a reciprocity as between our- 
selves and the nations we desire to sell. 


WILL AID ADMINISTRATION. 


In short, to aid every administra- 
tion by cordial co-operation rather 
than carping criticism. ‘To encourage 
constructive, legislation and discour- 
age that which is obstructive. To 
draw together in a common bond the 
business men of America in defense 
of their good name and in the creation 
of an instrumentality through which 
they may speak as a whole with au- 
thority to the Executive and to Con- 
gress relative to the things which 
business needs. To bring into agree- 
ment not only those who are engaged 
in commercial life, but, through an 
honest and sincere consideration of 
the perplexing social questions with 
which we are now dealing, to find a 
common ground with other organized 
national interests for the study and 
determination of that which will best 
serve the country through restoring 
confidence and harmony as between 
the interests which today are suspic- 
ious of each other and inharmonious 
in their action. 

To create a force comparable in 
every respect to the organized forces 
of labor and of agriculture, not for 
the purpose of warfare, but that where 
forces of like strength exist, having 
respect for each other’s strength, com- 
promise and arbitration may take the 
place of open antagonism, and many 
a serious question may be settled, and 
many an economic problem solved in 
our country if we can reach the point 
where these three great wealth pro- 
ducing factors of the nation are will- 
ing to strive for a common solution of 
the problem at issue, and through a 
willingness to take each other in some 
measure in confidence, avoid the long 
delay and the bitter conflict which 
often results from misunderstanding 
and suspicion. 


Phonetic Spanish 


“The South American” of New York 
began publishing in its ninth issue “Santa- 
marina’s Phonetic Method of Leariang 
Spanish.” Four lessons will be included 
in each issue. Regarding the p'an, “The 
South American” says editorially : 


“During the coming years the affairs of Mexico, 
the West Indies and Central and South America 
will absorb the attention of the United States 
more than the affairs of all other nations com- 
bined. Excepting the Portuguese of Brazil, the 
French of Haiti and French Guiana, the Dutch of 
Dutch Guiana and the English of the British col- 
onies, the anguege in these vast regions is Span- 
ish, In all these countries the English language 
is taught in many schools so that more Fats 
Americans know English than Americans know 
Spanish. 

In equippin American boys and girls for use- 
fulness, the Spanish language is more important 
than any other foreign language, or than the dead 
languages. Furthermore, grown men and women 
will find a knowledge of Spanish not impossible to 
them and a very serviceable accomplishment. 

Comparatively few can employ tutors or attend 
schools where Spanesh is taught. 





New England in South America 


The tour of South America by busi- 
ness men of New England, under the 
management of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce ended safely July 22nd. 

When the delegates reached their 
homes on July 22nd, a tour probably 
unparalleled in the history of com- 
mercial organizations came to an end. 
Despite the fact that in the eighty-nine 
days that it lasted over 15,000 miles by 
sea and land were traversed through 
climatic conditions ranging from the 
tropical to the Arctic, the schedule as 
arranged was beaten by more than 
twenty-four hours. Throughout the 
journey everything moved with the 
precision of clockwork and despite 
frequent stops and transfers not even 
a handbag went astray. The trip was 
without accident or serious illness, and 
even weather conditions seemed to 
have entered into agreement to make 
the tour ideal. 

Seven of the foremost Republics of 
South and Central America and three 
West Indian Colonies were visited 
and everywhere the welcome was such 
as given to honored guests. Every- 
where commercial organizations and 
government officials, both national and 
civic, vied with each other in extend- 
ing the most elaborate courtesies. 

The President of the delegation, 
Col. Henry L. Kincaide, thus charac- 
terizes the embassy: 


FRIENDLY FEELING NOTICEABLE, 


“The friendly feeling which was every- 
where displayed for our North American 
people ought to be a source of gratification 


to them and should encourage our citizens. 


to do everything in their power to foster 
these friendly relations. 

“In every country visited, Panama, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentine Republic, Uru- 
guay and Brazil, the delegation was re- 
ceived by the president of the republic and 
the highest government officials. The lead- 
ing men of affairs, representing every well 
known commercial nation, joined in mak- 
ing the visit of the delegation a success and 
will do everything possible to promote and 
broaden business relations. 

“The best opportunities possible were 
placed at our disposal to study mining, 
nitrates, cattle raising, wheat growing, cof- 
fee, cultivation, preparation and shipping, 
sugar-growing and manufacture, opportuni- 
ties to visit shoe and leather factories, 
cotton and woolen mills, packing houses, 
‘wine bodegas,’ to study ports, shipping, 
educational institutions and commercial ac- 
tivities. f 

“Everywhere interest in us, our friendly 
mission, Boston, New England and the 
United States generally was apparent. Our 
advances were met more than half way 
and I cannot but feel that a lasting friend- 
ship has been entered upon between these 
countries and the United States, especially 
that part of it that contains Boston and 
New England.” 

The following matters of national interest 
have been selected from the Boston Tran- 
script : 


MUST REBUILD CONSULAR SERVICE, 


‘Engaged by the Government to carry out 
several diplomatic missions of importance, 
Professor J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard Uni- 
versity made a special study of the United 
States consular service in South American 
ports. He also visited the best-known 
universities and educational institutions, 
in order to complete arrangements for the 
annual exchange of professors between 
the colleges of the United States and those 
of the southern continent. 

“Our consular service in South America 
must be built up, and that right soon,” 
said Professor Ford. “Many of our con- 
suls are poorly paid and quartered, so that 
the service has not yet attracted men of the 
kind suited to the duties of their posi- 
tions. The need of speedy improvement is 
urgent, as there 1s small wisdom in hamp- 
ering American trade and American gains 
by saving a few dollars in salaries. 

Insistent efforts should be made by all 
business men to induce the State Depart- 
ment to improve conditions at once.” 


CHAIN OF BANKS NEEDED. 


Colonel Henry L. Kincaide, the Quincy 
merchant and banker, believes that the ex- 
tension of American banks to South Ameri- 
ca is the necessary forerunner of wide 
trade expansion. “After considerable in- 
vestigation.” said Mr. Kincaide, “I take 
the view that a chain of fifteen or sixteen 
small branch banks would be better suited 
to survive the competition that must be met 
at the start than would one or two large 
American institutions. The smaller banks, 





beginning in a quiet way, would not be like- 
ly to attract the attention of the foreign 
bankers at the outset, whereas it is sure 
that the great German, French and Eng- 
lish houses would do their best to squeeze 
out any American competitor they con- 
sidered worthy of notice. The small banks 
could render all the services now so much 
in demand among American exporters in 
exchange and in credit-rating, but of course 
they would not be able to supply the great 
demand for capital which is constantly 
made in South America.” 


ASTONISHING PORT PROGRESS, 


Professor Geo. H. Blakeslee, professor 
of history at Clark University, has made 
the following interesting statements : 

“One of our American millionaires re- 
cently remarked to an educated Brazilian 
that the Panama Canal would greatly re- 
duce the distance between New York and 
Rio de Janeiro. His mistake—as bad as 
placing New York City on the Pacific 
ocean—is somewhat typical of our general 
ignorance of our neighbors to the south. 
If our millionaire should visit Rio or Bue- 
nos Aires, he would find cities more artis- 
tically planned and more beautiful than our 
own, with instances also of surprising 
energy and progress. 

Buenos Aires has just contracted for a 
$70,000,000 extension of its dock facilities. 
Ocean steamers land at splendid stone 
docks which stretch for miles along the 
water front. 

Many smaller cities are as up-to-date as 
Buenos Aires and Rio. Valparaiso is spend- 
ing some $16,000,000 on its harbor; Antofa- 
gasta, Chile, is to have new wharves, and 
a break-water to cost $12,500,000; while 
Bahia, Brazil, is building stone docks at 
a cost of about $13,000,000 and spending 
some $10,000,000 more in widening its 
streets. 


RAPID FACTORY DEVELOPMENT, 


Another evidence of progress is the rapid 
development of factories, especially in Bra- 
zil. There are already 140 cotton mills 
in Brazil alone; these are earning big divi- 
dends and adding large new steel buildings 
to their existing plants. Protected by a 
high. duty these manufacturers are assured 
ofa bright future. The Argentine Govern- 
ment, in turn, has now practically decided 
to adopt a startling and brilliant plan for 
the development of its industry. Since 
there is no coal in the country it will create 
a great manufacturing center in the foot- 
‘ulls of the Andes, where abundant water- 
power exists. There is not even a village 
there today, but a railroad which will reach 
it is already one-half constructed. 

All this is typical of South America 
at its best. We must not confuse its lead- 
ing countries with Central America nor 
think of them as lands of revolution, 
yellow fever and bull fights. 


REFORM LEGISLATION. 


In reform legislation, it should be add- 
ed that Argentine has probably a more 
liberal pension system than exists any- 
where in tie United States. All teachers, 
for example. are retired on full pay after 
thirty years’ service. Little Uruguay has 
now before its Congress Government bills 
providing for a universal eight-hour work- 
ing day, one day of rest after six working 
days, state insurance and savings banks, 
State pensions for working women just 
before and after confinement, and, in 
politics. for a system of proportional rep- 
resentation.” - 





Hard Fibers in 1911 


The Philippine Islands produced 160,000 
tons of Manila hemp in 1911. Java came 
next with 400 tons. 


Yucatan produced 121,750 tons of hene- 
quen cr Yucatan Sisal in 1911; Cuba came 
next with 1,850 tons. 


German East Africa produced 11,212 tons 
of true Sisal in 1911. The Bahamas came 
next with 2,500 tons. 


New Zealand produced 18,094 tons of 
New Zealand Hemp in 1911. That coun- 


try was the sole producer. 





Referendum List 


The Library of Congress has recently pub- 
lished a select list of references on the in- 
itiative, referendum and recall. 

This list is the result of cooperation be- 
tween the Division ‘of Bibliography and 
the State and legislative reference librar- 
fans throughout the country. A prelimi- 
nary list was prepared in typewritten form 
and sent to each State library or legislative 


reference library where such existed. Re- 
sults ‘in the form of additional titles or 
cpemnetions were Foostves froma Ruger a 
states, no rom regon, 

Wisconsin 14 4 oe 


The publication consists of 102 es and 
ments, “Government Printing Giles. Wash: 
rnmen n ‘ash- 
ington, D. C, , 16 cents. 
. m| Zot 
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THE SECRETARIAL FIELD FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


PAUL T. CHERINGTON 


College training of recruits for the professions is comparatively new. 
The young man of former generations, after he had recovered from the 
hilarity and fatigue of the end of his college career, sat down among the law 
books, or cleaned instruments for some surgeon, and began to absorb what 
he could to make of himself a satisfactory recruit for his chosen profession. 
Today he goes to a law-school or a medical school, and comes out, not a 


finished practitioner, but a trained recruit. 
We hear of new “professions” every few days. 


That is the modern way. 
But there are few lines 


of work which so well deserve this title as does the work cut out for the 
‘ae aes 
Secretary of a Chamber of Commerce, or similar commercial body. This 


is a relatively new field in its present expanded form. 


And it is calling for 


high-grade, trained men who are willing to enter it at the bottom and work 
up in it, as they would in any other profession. 


WHAT THE FIELD OFFERS. 


What does the present-day commercial body secretarial profession offer 
to able young men who are willing to start low and work hard? And how 
can training for this work be secured? 

These are two questions which ought to have vital interest to some of 


the best young graduates of American colleges every year. 


Here is a small 


profession where the work is hard, where the head-room is ample, where 
the possibilities for usefulness are almost unlimited, and where the monetary 
and other rewards are not to be ignored. 


The present-day Chamber of Com- 
merce is a power. A Chamber of Com- 
merce in North Carolina is teaching 
the farmers of the county how to 
market their products. A Chamber of 
Commerce in Alabama is helping 
worthy farmers to settle on good 
small farms near the city in which it 
operates. A Chamber of Commerce 
in New York State is putting new and 
intelligent life into the apple business 
of its vicinity. 

The activities of Chambers of Com- 
merce and similar trade organizations 
today make the work of those bodies 
of a few years ago look passive. The 
truth is that the Chamber of Com- 
merce idea is making history very 
rapidly. < 


A BODY OF DEEDS. 


The most active and ingenious of 
the chambers of today owes much to 
the Chamber of Commerce idea about 
which its “resolving” predecessor grew 
up and died. But the “doing” body 
of today has gone so far beyond its 
“resolving” forebear that it is prone 
to forget that it is still the same 
old “voluntary association of business 
men working for the common good.” 

The new lease of life taken on by 
this institution in this country seems 
to be due partly to a new appreciation 
of the immense power stored in a 
“voluntary association of business 
men,” and partly to a new appreci- 
ation of the meaning of the “common 
good.” 

In Europe many of the trade bodies 
of this kind have official, or, at least 
semi-official standing. Here, we have 
had these bodies rising in importance 
only with the rise of the intelligence 
and tractability of the business man. 
No official pressure or help has been 
available to hasten the growth. And 
that is one thing that makes the ac- 
tivities of these bodies within the past 
few years so well worth study. 


SCOPE OF THE FIELD. 


A recent publication by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce shows 
that aside from the 242 interstate, national, 
and international trade bodies in this 
country with over half a million mem- 
bers, and the 183 state bodies with near- 
ly 75,000 members there was a huge col- 
lection af local bodies of a commerial 
character. 

A compilation made by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of Am- 
erica from this publication shows that 
every state and territory nas bodies of this 
kind at work. Some of the figures are of 
special interest: 

No. of organ- No. of Total 
izations members dues 
Total—U, 8. ..2,924 443,718 $7,916,693 


New York ..... 165 34,587 484,758 
Pennsylvania .. 170 34,299 271,892 
California ..... 160 28,098 436,488 
Texas cpassasak Qa > aaa a ats 
Ohle Fj cand CREE OS $71,287 
Massachusetts . 93 24,581 227,316 
Illinois ........ 171 24,856 870,724 





From this compilation it appears that 
there are seven states each of whose com- 
mercial prganizations have a combined 
membership of 20,000 or over. There are 
five other states which report between 
10,000 and 20,000 members in their com- 
mercial organizations. In all, nineteen 
states reported over 50 active commercial 
bodies each, and eleven of thése had over 
100 each. 


TRADE BODY A POWER. 


The commercial organization movement 
thus is shown to be not only very wide- 
spread, but also of considerable density. A 
group of 2,900 commercial bodies with 
over 440,000 members is a power to be 
reckoned with in both the actual and poten- 
tial business growth of this country. And 
these figures do not include the agricul- 
tural bodies, nor do they include any com- 
mercial bodies in towns of jess than 2,000 
inhabitants. 

Even more important than the mere num- 
bers of these bodies is the spirit which is 
at work among them. The futility of sim- 
ply passing resolutions was appreciated 
long ago. But not all of the bodies have 
worked out successful plans for practical- 
izing the efforts of these volunteers. Some 
have frothed away all or much of their 
power in the noisy exercise which has 
come to be known as “boosting.” Others 
have come to grief on the rocks of local 
politics. And still others have undertaken 
large works, either beyond their power, 
or for which they were inadequately pre- 
pared. But many, indeed most of them, 
have worked out real constructive program- 
mes which are making them take rank as 
among the practical, positive forces in the 
communities which they serve. 

The transportation work of these bodies 
has been of immense value. The business 
men of some of the biggest commercial 
centers of the country no longer think of 
attempting to adjust individually their 
claims against the transportation companies. 
These are turned over to the “transporta- 
tion bureau” or the “traffic bureau” (or 
whatever may be its local name) of the 
commercial body. And each settlement has 
back of it all the power of the “voluntary 
association.” 


VARIED FORMS OF WORK, 


The prevention of abuses has come to 
be an important part of commercial body 
work in many places. Fire prevention, 
fire protection, adjustment of relations 
with insurance companies, accident preven- 
tion and the introduction of safety ap- 
pliances in factories represent a few of the 
lines of work undertaken. 

Only one step farther, and the commer- 
cial body finds itself representing the in- 
terests of its members in a study of pub- 
lic health conditions. Sanitary surveys 
conducted by these bodies have brought 
down the death rate and made living safer 
and more comfortable, for a whole com- 
munity. And this leads logically to a rep- 
resettation and protection of the best in- 
terests of the community in its charitable 
undertakings. In some places the whole 
system of care for the unfortunate and the 
protection of and against the improvident 
has been made over by the Chamber of 
Commerce or the body which does the same 
work under another name. 


COMMUNITY BUILDING, 


Perhaps most interesting of all is the 
work done to build up communities. In 
some places this has taken the form of a 
bidding for factories at any cost. But in 
a growing number of cities the fact is be- 
ing recognized that this may be a mis- 





taken policy. And now we see one com- 
mercial body after another making a care- 
ful, cold-blooded industrial survey of its 
community and its whole (surroundings 
and shaping up an industrial and commer- 
cial policy which is showing results for 
today, and will show results of the best 
kind generation-after-next. 

All the agricultural possibilities of the 
commercial territory adjacent to the city 
are studied, and in some cases a plan of 
help and encouragement of a most prac- 
tical character is being put to work. 

The labor supply of one city in New 
York was investigated and it was found 
that few of the boys of the city were go- 
ing into industrial work. Labor was com- 
ing in from outside and all the best young 
blood was going away, or was burying 
itself in clerkships. A vocational training 
expert was brought in, and the educational 
system of the whole city was reorganized so 
as to make it possible for boys who wanted 
to go into shops to do it, without fear of 
being hampered in their future growth. 
And this was done by the’ Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Markets are examined and the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of various com- 
munities are being brought into touch with 
those for whose service they are doing busi- 
ness. Intensive commercial study by the 
Chamber of Commerce points the way and 
these communities are finding that two sales 
can be made to grow where one grew be- 
fore by “voluntary association” for the 
“common good,” 


EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION NEEDED. 


Bodies which do such work as this need 
efficient organization. And so the very 
expansion of the organization's field of work 
puts a new strain on the organization itself. 
Willingness is one thing, energy is another 
very good thing. But the most willing and 
energetic organization will fail unless it 
utilizes all that human effort has devised 
for the betterment of commercial body 
work. 

A young man who was asked whether 
he could play the violin replied: “I don’t 
know, I never tried.” Now he might have 
been ever so willing, and immoderately 
energetic but the probabilities are that if he 
ever did undertake to play the violin the 
results would not be very satisfactory until, 
in addition to all his native gifts, he had 
made a careful study of violin technique, 
and had done a good deal of practicing on 
his own account. 

And that is just the case with the or- 
ganization problems of commercial bodies. 
They call for technique, practice, adjust- 
ment and many other things which can be 
acquired by doing. over and over and 
with a fixed intention of mastery, the work 
which is cut out. 


WHAT THE PROFESSION OFFERS. 


And now we come back to our original 


questions. What does the secretarial pro- 
fession offer? And how can training be 
secured? 


The field for secretaries is not immense 
in point of size. But it bids fair never to 
be any smaller, and with over 2,900 bodies 
of varying size all clamoring for good men, 
new recruits are constantly being called 
for. But the field is growing in interest, 
in exactitude, and in importance even faster 
than it is growing in size. 

To be sure, most of the 3,000 or more 
secretarial positions are now filled. But 
if anyone thinks they are all permanent- 
ly filled let him ask some secretary. Men 
are constantly being promoted, or drawn 
off into other lines of work. And the 
clamor for men in the top positions is 
never still. There are some very able 
secretaries in the work today. Some of 
them are among the leading constructive 
forces in their entire sections of the country. 
In almost every state in the Union there 
will be found commercial body secretaries 
who personally, and in their official capacity 
are recognized as big men. And many of 
them are paid in money, and in recognition, 
well enough to keep them in the service. 
But there are not enough big men for all 
the big positions. And no man who has 
been “faithful over a few things” in his 
small secretarial field feels held down to 
those small things for the want of a 
higher work to do. 


STRONG RECRUITS NEEDED. 

It is getting to be a serious problem to 
find new recruits of big enough capacity 
for growth, to go into this work at the 
bottom and respond satisfactorily to the 
successive higher calls which are made upon 
them. The newspapers have furnished some 
splendid material, and some good men have 
been drawn out of the professions, the law, 
teaching, even medicine and the ministry. 
It remains to be demonstrated whether con- 
scious preparation for this work can turn 
out a higher average of men than these 





unconscious sources have produced. But 
at least it seems worth trying. Most of us 
believe in “born” doctors, and in “born” 
lawyers, and most of us believe even more 
eagerly in them after they have gone 
through a course of conscious training for 
their job. So, too, there are many born 
secretaries. 3ut some of the best of 
them wish they had been specially trained 
for their jobs in addition to their natural 


gifts. 


COURSE OF STUDY OUTLINED. 

These are the conditions which give 
interest to the recent announcement by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad 
ministration that it will offer next term 
a special course of training for secretarial 
work in commercial bodies. The plan of 
training provides for a combination of ex 
isting courses with certain specially de- 
signed new courses of a highly specialized 
Gharacter. The program for the first year 
includes courses in commercial organiza- 
tion, industrial organization, accounting 
business law, business statistics, municipal 
government and a specially designed course 
in the work and methods of trade bodies. 
During the second year, there will be a 
course in business policy, together with 
courses in corporation finance, railroad 
rate-making, foreign trade, and a new full 
course in the prob!ems trade body 
management. 

The work in the last named course, as 
well as that of the first-vear course in the 
work and methods of trade bodies, is to be 
done in connection with actual commit- 
tee work experience in the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and probably in those of 
some of the smaller Massachusetts cities. 
Thus after a student has completed his two 
years of work he will not only have had 
the very exacting business training embod- 
ied in a selection of the best courses from 
the existing school curriculum, but he will 
also have had the advantage of actual ex- 
perience in the worknig out of committee 
problems under working conditions. 

The two new specialized courses will be 
based on the experience records of some 
of the most successful commercial bodies 
in the country. In the first year course, for 
instance, a good deal of instruction will 
take the form of conferences and informal 
talks with some of the most successful 
secretaries in the country, several of whom 
have consented to come to Cambridge and 
meet with the class for the purpose of help- 
ing them solve the problems they are study- 
ing, by telling how like work has been done. 
Some idea of the subjects to be discussed 
in this course can be gathered from the fol- 
lowing preliminary outline for the course. 


O1 


Tr. Organisation of trade bodies. 

(a) American — organizations. Trading 
bodies. Non-trading bodies. The ac- 
tivities of American trade bodies The 
possibilities for development of work 
and service. 

(6) European organizations. 
man, Belgian, French, 
others. 

(c) The federation movement. 


British, Ger- 
Austrian, and 


2. Public work of commercial bodies 


(a) Supervision of trading. 
ware-houses, vigilance work. 
(b) Fostering of city development. Com- 
mercial: commercial and_ industrial 
surveys, securing new industries, rail- 
way rate activity, internal transporta- 
tion problems. Physical: city planning, 
civic betterment, sanitation, public 
health, charities. General: educational 
work, advertising, mediation in indus 
trial troubles. 
(c) Other lines of activity. 


Inspecti Nn, 


3. Operation methods 

Staff organization. Office administration. 
Staff relations with the members. The 
power of the organization. Enthus- 
iasm, loyalty, team work. Securing full 
power from the organization. Direct- 
ing the power of the organization. Con- 
serving the power of the organization. 
Working formations. Publicity. 


4. Committee work 


Committee organization. Committee opera- 
tion. Committee experience (practical 
work). Possibilities of committee 
work. Increasing the effectiveness of 
committee work. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized in 
closing, that the officers of the School 
have undertaken this work only after it 
was urged upon them from so many sides 
that it could no longer be postponed, and 
that it is no more than an attempt to pro- 
vide conscientiously trained recruits for an 
exacting and difficult profession. 
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Important Western Trip of the Directors 


Statement by President Wheeler 


“The West has caught the spirit of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States, and has acknowledged | 


its allegiance as perhaps no other sec- 
tion of the country has done in the 
brief span of the National Chamber’s 
existence. 

“The remarkable fact in connection 
with the trip lies not in the devotion 
of time or the mileage covered, but in 
fixing forever in the minds of Western 
business men their responsibility in 
supporting American business policies 
through the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; of causing them to 
see the necessity of taking their part 
in the direction of its affairs; and in 
the personal friendships formed be- 
tween our party and their hosts, calcu- 
lated to endure and to form a pathway 
for implicit confidence when East or 
West shall express the business needs 
of its section; and, in bringing to 
bear upon those needs or problems, 
the united efforts of all sections in 
their accomplishment. 


SUPPORT OF CHAMBER’S POLICIES. 


“How else than by personal contact 
could the business men of the East 
and South become aware of the West- 
ern viewpoint upon the great econom- 
ic problems which now confront the 
country, and which relate so vitally to 
the development and welfare of the 
western territory ? 

“Throughout the entire trip there 
has not been a single voice raised 
against the idea of creating a non- 
partisan tariff commission for the 
study of tariff schedules, cost of pro- 
duction, etc., the findings of this com- 
mission to be made the basis of future 
tariff revision, as against the methods 
with which we have so long been 
familiar and which the country seems 
absolutely convinced are not only im- 
proper but ineffective. 


SERVICE OF TARIFF COMMISSION. 


“There is no thought in the minds 
of the business men of the West that 
a tariff commission should be created 
for the purpose of revising the tariff. 
They are perfectly aware of the fact 
that congressional action is the final 
step; that all tariff legislation must 
initiate with the ways and means com- 


mittee of the House of Representa- } 


tives, and be concurred in by the 
finance committee of the Senate; but 
the objection to old time methods lies 
in the fact that no congressional com- 
mittee, no matter how patriotic or con- 
scientious can keep pace with the con- 
stant changes in conditions affecting 
the production and distribution of our 
manufactures, 


COMMISSION AS FACT FINDER. 

“They are aware that no tariff can 
be a stable tariff, and that it 
is absolutely necessary that a 
body devoted exclusively to the 
study of the relationship of our 
cost of production to that of other 
countries should be able to transmit 
to the authorities in Washington, 
which have to do with the final making 
of the tariff, those facts which are so 
important to an accurate decision, and 
which can only be gathered by patient- 
ly searching for all of the facts under- 
lying American production; first. to 
put upon the people at large no burden 
of tariff taxation which they should 
not bear; second, to enable American 
manufacturers to maintain the high 
standard of wages now existing; and 
third, to enable our manufacturers 
through proper administration of the 
tariff, to compete in the world’s mark-- 
ets against all other nations. 


INTEREST IN CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 
“It was a great surprise to our party 
to find a deep interest prevalent 





throughout the entire West in curren- 
cy and banking legislation. ‘The ad- 
ministration bill has been studied not 
alone by the bankers in the states 
visited, but by the business men as 
well, and they have come to possess 
very clear views with respect to the 
necessity for this legislation, and to 
some of the provisions which the bill 
must contain in order to be satisfac- 
tory to them. 

“Naturally the question most dis- 
cussed was that of federal versus 
banking control in the federal reserve 
board. While a_ strong element 
throughout the entire West. expresses 
opposition to the creation of a federal 
reserve board upon which the bankers 
have not adequate representation, they 
would accept federal control of the 
board rather than see the legislation 
fail entirely. 


NEED OF ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


“cr 


here is, however, an absolutely 
unanimous sentiment that the bill 
should create an advisory council 
chosen entirely by the member banks, 
made up exclusively of expert bank- 
ers, the executive officers of which 
council should be resident in Wash- 
ington, and in direct contact with the 
federal reserve board, bringing to it 
that accurate knowledge of the com- 
mercial, agricultural and financial con- 
ditions of every reserve section, in or- 
der that the board may have adequate 
and accurate information upon which 
to base its conclusions. 


DETAILS OF ADMINISTRATION BILL. 


“There is opposition to the original 
suggestion that after a given time all 
reserves should be carried either in 
cash, in the vaults of the banks, or on 
deposit with the reserve association, 
and there are many other details in the 
operation of the proposed system 
which the West would desire changed, 
but these are such as to be easily pro- 
vided for in the bill, making its oper- 
ation more generally applicable to all 
classes of banks in all parts of the 
country, and not in any way affecting 
any vital principle which the adminis- 
tration feels it necessary to uphold. 


CRITICISM OF CONSERVATION POLICY. 


“In the addresses made to the mem- 
bers of our party by prominent men 
in all the so called arid states, particu- 
larly strong opposition has been ex- 
pressed to certain phases of our pres- 
ent conservation policy. It is main- 
tained, with some reason, that the 
withdrawal of all the public lands is 
not necessarily conservation, and that 
these states, now upon the very bord- 
er of their developing period, must 
have access to the natural resources 
which they possess or their growth 
will be strangled to a very large de- 
gree, and their prosperity minimized 
if the present rigid provisions are ad- 
hered to. . 


MODIFICATION OF POLICY IN ARID STATES. 


“Conservation is everywhere in fav- 
or. ‘The West is broad-minded with 
respect to the general policy. Forest 
conservation is acknowledged to be of 
prime importance ; but the withdrawal 
of agricultural and mineral lands must 
be met in some way by a satisfactory 
modification of our present policy in 
order to satisfy the commercial and 
agricultural interests, especially in 
those states known as the arid states, 
a title which is not deserved and which 
will be found to be untrue, since a 
large part of their area is capable of 
production even greater than that of 
the states east of the Missouri river. 


VALUE OF PANAMA CANAL, 
“Another development of the trip 





is the attitude of all the states visited 
with respect to the benefits to be con- 
ferred upon them by the opening 
of the Panama canal. ‘The coast cit- 
ies are making the largest preparation 
by harbor development and by muni- 
cipally owned docks to care for all 
the ocean traffic that could possibly 
come to their ports through the open- 
ing of this great waterway, and all 
are looking for an enormous increase 
in the volume of their commerce: not 
immediately upon the opening of the 
canal but constantly growing as the 
years pass. 


ADVANTAGES FROM INCREASED IMMIGRATION. 

“The unusual feature, however, is 
the attitude of the interior states, 
which without a single exception an- 
ticipate their greatest benefit to come 
from an increased immigration as 
people from ail parts of the world will 
be able to land on the Pacific coast 
and find their way into the interior 
with much less effort and much great- 
er certainty than they have been able 
to do through the eastern sea ports. 

“We have received also some new 
impressions relative to the attitude of 
the Westefn states toward the rail- 
roads of the country. The present 
proposition of the roads before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to per- 
mit an increased rate seems not to be 
opposed by the people of the West as 
might be expected, for they are the 
people who will have to pay the in- 
creased tax. 


MEANS FOR RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT. 


“The commercial organizations of 
the East and the Central West, which 
are likely to oppose this increase on 
the ground that it is their duty to 
stand between the ultimate consumer 
and the railroads in imposing this ad- 
ditional tax upon the ultimate consum- 
er, are figuring in a measure without 
their host, for there is a strong gen- 
eral sentiment in the states we visit- 
ed that railroad development is ab- 
solutely essential to their prosperity, 
that it cannot continue unless means 
are provided, and they are willing, if 
in the wisdom of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission it is believed that 
an increased rate is necessary, to 
stand for and pay this rate in order 
that railroad development may con- 
tinue unhindered, and that new areas 
may be opened for settlement there- 
by. 

CLASS DIVISIONS DEPRECATED. 


“Obviously in our tour we have 
come more generally in contact with 
the business men than with the work- 
ing classes, but in spite of this op- 
portunity has been offered to get a 
general opinion of the attitude of the 
people as a whole toward the busi- 
ness enterprises of the country, and 
the antagonism which it is claimed is 
so prevalent, by those who are mak- 
ing political capital out of an attempt- 
ed class division, is rapidly giving 
way to a desire for cooperation and 
harmony in order that the industrial 
progress of the country may continue, 
and prosperity accrue not only to 
the working and agricultural classes, 
but in increased measure to the in- 
dustries themselves. 


CHAMBER AS AID TO THE WEST. 


“Summing up the value of the trip 
in its entirety, there is not a single 
question that has been presented to 
the directors for their consideration 
and herein named, in which the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States may not be heipful to the west- 
ern country in assisting in the solu- 
tion of these problems, so essential to 
western development. 

“Everywhere organizations that 





were not formerly affiliated with the 
chamber have taken favorable action 
upon the matter of membership. ‘The 
strength of the chamber has thus been 
infinitely increased, and undoubted 
benefit will accrue to all sections of 
the country through a better under- 
standing as to the needs of the West, 
and a confidence that the East is in- 
terested in its development.” 
—Chicago Commerce. 


Mr. Fahey’s Opinion 


“By no other means would it have 
been possible to bring home to the 
business men of the West the work 
which the national chamber is doing 
and undertaking to do. Everywhere 
we were met in the spirit of most cor- 
dial co-operation, and the interest 
shown in the work and plans of the na- 
tional organization was a great en- 
couragement.” 

—John H. Fahey, Chairman Exec- 
utive Committee. 





Minneapolis Memberships 


At the First Annual Meeting in 
January of this year, the By-Laws of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States were amended, to per- 
mit the election of individual members 
from among the membership of sus- 
taining organizations in good standing. 

To date between seven and eight 
hundred such members have been duly 
elected by the directors, subsequent to 
satisfactory reference received from 
the organization in which each is 
in good standing. The most striking 
and rapid campaign for individual 
members, anywhere in the United 
States can properly be created to E. 
P. Wells, our director in Minneapolis. 

On July 26, Mr. Wells, declared to 
the other directors, just then com- 
pleting their Western tour, that he had 
formulated plans for proper local sup- 
port from Minneapolis. 

On August Ist, Mr. Wells tele- 
graphed President Wheeler that one 
hundred applications from individuals 
and corporations were in hand and 
asked that the other directors should 
be advised. 

Mr. Wells’ method was to send his 
printed communication to a carefully 
selected list inviting each into the 
National Chamber; then he followed 
up every one of these letters with a 
personal telephone call. He used the 
better part of two days in this way, 
with the gratifying result referred to. 

The By-Law which admits individ- 
ual members reads as follows: 


ARTICLE XII 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 
SEcTION 1. Persons, firms or corpora- 
tions who are members in good standing 
of any organization admitted to the Cham- 
ber shall be eligible for- election to this 
body by the Board of Directors and shall 
be known as Individual Members. Appli- 
cants for such membership shall set forth 
the business of professional interests of the 
applicant, the name of the organization 
with which he is affiliated and such addi- 
tional information as the Board of Dir- 
ectors may require. ; 

Section 2. Individual members shall pay 
annual dues of $25, which shall include 
subscription to the regular publications of 
the Chamber and such members may avail 
themselves of the facilities of the National 
Headquarters; they may attend all regular 
and special meetings of the Chamber and, 
subject to the rules of such meetings, shall 
have the privilege of the floor, but they 
shall not be entitled to vote except as duly 
accredited delegates of Organization Mem- 
bers. All questions submitted by mai! to 
Organization Members shall also be sent to 
each Individual Member with the request 
that he file an opinion thereon with the 
affiliated organization of which he is a 
member. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Important Western Trip of the Directors 


Statement by the General Secretary 


On Sunday morning, July 27, with 
the arrival in Chicago of the train 
carrying the special cars of the Board 
of Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the West- 
ern trip came to an official close and 
those of the party who were “in at the 
finish” were glad to be freed from 
the somewhat cramped quarters of the 
Vermont and Magnet which had 
served as their peripatetic home for 
the preceding three weeks and to take 
train to rejoin their families and re- 
sume the ordinary course of life. 

But there was not one among them 
who had not thoroughly enjoyed the 
trip and was not enthusiastic over the 
results accomplished for the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of 
America. Undertaken solely from a 
sense of duty at considerable personal 
inconvenience and pecuniary loss, at a 
season when home or vacation resort 
present attractions that far outweigh 
the comforts of- Pullman traveling 
across plains, deserts and mountains, 
with “one night stands” at the points 
visited, there was nevertheless a satis- 
faction in this trip and its accomplish- 
ments, which led every man to state 
on parting that he would not have 
been willing to forego it. 


RESULTS OBTAINED. 

‘To have carried the National Cham- 
ber to its Western members, to have 
demonstrated to them that it was not 
to be a local or sectional institution 
but one truly national, representative 
of and governed by the business senti- 
meant in all sections, to have aroused 
an enthusiasm in the commercial or- 
ganizations throughout the West for 
its purposes and ideals and a deter- 
mination on their part to support and 
forward them were the big results in 
which the satisfaction lay. But added 
to this was the pleasure of the compan- 
ionship of the party itself, the delight 
in the hospitality shown to the party by 
all the commercial organizations in 
the cities visited, the personal satis- 
faction in forming new friendships 
and cementing old ones with the busi- 
ness men of the West. 


SPLENDID ORGANIZATIONS. 

Everywhere there was cause for 
surprise at the strength, purpose and 
vigor of the commercial organizations 
in the Western territory which led to 
an even greater desire on the part of 
the Board, than that possessed on 
starting the trip, to ally these organi- 
zations closely with the Nation- 
al Chamber and to obtain in this 
way for its national purposes a part 
of this strength and determination, 
now devoted to local upbuilding. ‘The 
members of the Board who were so 
fortunate as to be able to take part in 
this trip will not soon nor easily forget 
the courtesy and the hospitality shown 
to them by their hosts at all points 
along the route nor the information 
and enlightenment they received as to 
local conditions, business thought and 
purpose as a result of their visit. 

A brief sketch of the trip from the 
time of starting from Chicago, July 
5, to the banquet in San Francisco 
on Monday evening, July 14th, was 


printed in the last issue of Tne 
Nation’s Business. The Directors 


left San Francisco ‘Tuesday afternoon, 
July 15, after an interesting trip in the 
forenoon around the beautiful harbor 
with its immense possibilities of com- 
mercial development. ~ 


Portland 
Arriving in Portland on Wednes- 
day afternoon the party was taken on 
an automobile ride to the Columbia 
River returning to the beautifully sit- 
uated Automobile Club for dinner. 
The following morning the party vis- 


-of the Seattle Chamber. 








in full operation and then was taken 


omitted. Members of the Missoula 


| Chamber took the Directors on a fast 


entertained at luncheon at the Com- | 


attended banquet was held at the Ore- 
gon Hotel, Mr. A. H. Averill, a Dir- 
ector who had accompanied the party 
from Los Angeles, presiding as Presi- 
dent of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce. The speakers were Mr. W. 
D. Wheelwright of the Pacific Export 
Lumber Company, Portland, and 
Messrs. Wheeler, Fahey and Farqu- 
har. With the close of the banquet 
the Directors took train for ‘Tacoma. 


Tacoma 

In ‘Tacoma on July 18, the party was 
given an opportunity to study the new 
development of the city and to visit 
the beautiful parks. A luncheon was 
held at the Commercial Club at which 
the chief topic of discussion was the 
so-called boycott maintained by San 
Francisco and other bay cities against 
finished lumber products from the 
Northwest, Mr. Charles Richardson 
presenting the subject from the point 
of view of the Tacoma Chamber. 
The speakers for the Directors were 
President Wheeler and Secretary 
Goodwin. Leaving at 3 P. M., the party 
made the trip to Seattle down Puget 
Sound by steamer, arriving in the 
midst of the annual carnival known 
as the Golden Potlatch to be immed- 
iately taken in charge by the represen- 
tatives of the New Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Seattle 

Friday evening the Directors were 
entertained at dinner by the Directors 
Afterwards 
they were taken to the Army and Navy 
ball. The following day was occupied 
by an automobile trip first around the 
city and then to the Country Club 
beautifully situated on the shore of 
the Sound, where luncheon was had 
and a restful afternoon spent. At 
night the party left for Svokane. 


Spokane 

Sundays were always gala days and 
this Sunday spent at Spokane was to 
be no exception. The detail of the ar- 
rangements made for the entertain- 
ment of the party could not have been 
worked out more carefully. Each 
member was provided with a complete 
schedule for the two days and a list of 
the members of the Spokane Chamber 
acting as hosts. Each member found 
awaiting him in the room assigned to 
him his mail accompanied by the latest 
issue of a newspaper from his home 
town, and flowers on the table pre- 
sented by the Park Commission. Sun- 
day afternoon was delightfully spent 
at the Country Club where in the 
evening an informal dinner was held. 

Monday the party was taken to the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce 
where a largely attended luncheon was 
held at noon, President Charles Heb- 
berd of the Spokane Chamber presid- 
ing, and Messrs. Wheeler and Johnson 
speaking for the Directors. In the 
afternoon the party was taken by au- 
tomobile to Hayden Lake beautifully 
situated among the hills, where after 
a visit to Mr. Clark’s place, on the 
shore of the Lake, a banquet was held 
at the Bozanta Tavern. ‘Taken by au- 
tomobile to a nearby station the party 
boarded its cars late at night to pro- 
ceed to Missoula. 


Missoula 
The visit to Missoula was a case of 
crowding a great deal into a short 
time. ‘The train arrived ‘Thursday 
morning so late that part ofthe pro- 
gram for entertainment had to be 





: “ . {automobile trip in the fertile Bitter 
“( » plant of the Eastern and | ‘ ‘ 
Ww 7 a pore r Company which was | Root Valley, ending at Bonner, where 
estern I, ‘ as | A wees. 

i fan informal 
. . lat which the speakers were ex-Senator 
to Linnton, returning by steamer to be | 4 


luncheon was _ held, 


Dixon and Messrs. Wheeler and Philp. 


: |The party left by special train early 
‘rcial Club. In the evening a largely | . 5 - eal 
es = 5 - | in the afternoon, under the necessity 


of keeping its engagements in Helena 
that evening, but with regret that tts 
stay in Missoula had necessarily been 
cut so short. 
Helena 

A profitable and highly enjoyable 
evening was spent in Helena. On ar- 
rival the party was taken by automo- 
bile to visit the State Capitol and 
thence over the new boulevard, with 
its remarkable view of the valley, to 
Broadwater, where a swim was in- 
dulged in by a majority of the party, 
returning in time for the dinner at the 
Commercial Club. This was a pecul- 


iarly attractive function on account of | 


its informality, the Directors of the | 


National Chamber being invited to | : 
/netonka, and thence by steamer for a 


take part at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Commercial Club. 


The | 


banquet was served by the ladies of | l 
| generous entertainment was provided. 


the Christian Church, and the music 
was particular cause for delight. ‘The 
members of the visiting party were 
elected as honorary members of the 
Helena Commercial Club. President 
Hardy C. Pickett presided and both 
members of the Club and visiting Dir- 
ectors were speakers. 


Assurances that | 


the Cormmercial Club would desire to | 


become affiliated with the National 
Chamber were given before the end 
of the enjoyable evening. The party 
boarded its train to continue its jour- 
ney East shortly after midnight. 


Billings 
3illings was reached on Wednesday 
morning, July 23, and the party was 


immediately taken for an automobile | "4 grat 
| tainment on a day which is generally 
| regarded by business men in that reg- 


trip through the farming region. Re- 
turn was made in time for luncheon 
tendered by the Billings Chamber of 


Commerce, at the Northern Hotel, and | 


largely attended by both members of 
the Chamber and by delegates from 
commercial organizations in the neigh- 
borhood. After the speaking, in which 


Senator W. D. George and Messrs. | 
Wheeler, Fahey, Farquhar and Miles | 


took part, Mr. Selvidge, an Ex-Presi- | During the afternoon a final session 


dent of the Billings Chamber, pointed 
out -that Billings possessed the only 
Commercial Club in the whole State 
of Montana affiliated with the National 
Chamber, and urged upon the repre- 
sentatives from neighboring organi- 
zations that applications for member- 
ship should be made by them. The 
result was that representatives of Har- 
den, Lewiston, Bridger, Laurel, Miles 
City, Bear Creek, Park City, From- 
berg, Red Lodge, and Columbus arose 
in turn to pledge the favorable action 
of the organization that they repre- 
sented. The afternoon was spent in 


closed with a reception at the Elks 
Club. 
Fargo 

On the way from Billings, Mont., 
to Fargo, N. Dak., it had not been pos- 
sible to arrange for stops at Bismarck 
and Jamestown, in which the commer- 
cial Clubs are members of the Cham- 
ber. Delegates from these two cities 
boarded the train, however, for con- 
ferences with the Directors. Fargo 
was reached in the middle of the after- 
noon on Thursday, July 24th, and the 
party was immediately distributed in 
automobiles for a hasty trip through 
the rich farming regions surrounding 
the city. On their return, a dinner 
was held at the Commercial Club at 
which there was a large attendance, 
including a number of representatives 
from neighboring commercial organi- 
zations. Messrs. Wheeler and Philp 
spoke for the Board of Directors. 


Leaving late that night for Minneap 
olis the party was accompanied by J. 


P. Tlardy, Secretary of the largo 
Commercial Club. 
Minneapolis 


Minneapolis was reached on time 
early in the morning of July 25th, 
where the members of the party were 
taken in hand by their fellow Direc 
tor, Mr. EF. P. Wells, and his assoct- 
ates of the Civic and Commerce As 
sociation, and carried to the Minikah 
da Club for breakfast. following 
this a visit was made to the Chamber 
of Commerce for a with 
the officers of that body and then to 
the flour mill of the Russel-Miller Mil- 
ling Company. Luncheon at the Radis 
son [otel was a largely attended affair, 
tendered by the Civic and Commerce 
\ssociation, at which there was speak 
ing by President Douglas A. Fiske and 
others of the Association, and Messrs. 
Wheeler and Johnson for the visiting 
Directors. In the afternoon the party 
was taken by special cars to Lake Min- 


conference 


trip around the Lake, visiting on the 
way several beautiful places, where 


A banquet was held at the Lafayette 
Club on the Lake, where the party 
spent the night. A splendid spirit of 
co-operation with the National Cham- 
ber was here expressed and it is an 
item of great interest that immediate- 
ly following the visit to Minneapolis, 
a campaign was started by Mr. Wells 
to secure one-hundred individual mem- 
bers for the National Chamber, in 
that city, which was actually accom- 
plished within one week. 


St. Paul 
Saturday, July 26 was spent by the 
party in St. Paul as guests of the St. 
Paul Association of Commerce, which 
had laid out a fine program of enter- 


ion as a half holiday. An automobile 
trip along the River and through the 
Parkways occupied the morning. 
Luncheon at the St. Paul Hotel 
brought out a large attendance. 


| Among the speakers was Mr. James 


I. Hill, while President Wheeler and 
Mr. Fahey spoke for the visiting party. 


of the Board of Directors,which had 
ibeen holding meetings from time to 





time. throughout the entire trip, was 
held, and at 7:00 P. M., the party 
boarded the cars for the last run of 
the trip to Chicago. 


Directors Meeting 
The Directors meeting which was 
held in San Francisco, July 14, was 
reported in the last issue of THe Na- 
TIONS’ Business. Subsequent to leav- 
ing San Francisco, the Directors held 


: . + |a meeting on the train en route to 
another automobile trip and the visit | - 


Portland, Oregon. It was voted that 
President Wheeler communicate to 
the President of the American Bar 
Association the substance of a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. J. N. Teal and 
referring to reform in court procedure 
with the hope that the Supreme Court 
of the United States may establish a 
complete system of practice for the 
law side of the federal courts as it 
has now done for the equity side. 


WASTE. 

held Wednesday 
16, it was voted that 
President Wheeler express to Mr. 
Powell Evans of Philadelphia, ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors of 
the conference on fire waste to be held 
in Philadelphia in October, and that 
organization members of the Chamber 
be informed of the appointment of a 
Special Committee on Fire Waste, to 
the end that the subject may be taken 


FIRE 
session 


\t the 
morning, July 
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up locally. It was voted that the 
Special Committee on Fire Waste be 
made up of representatives from Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Chicago, New York, 
and Cleveland, Ohio. It was the ex- 
press request of the Directors that the 
Special Committee be asked to report 
a constructive program at the earliest 
opportunity. 

During this session discussions of 
vital importance to the committee ef- 
fectiveness of the National Chamber 
were held. ‘Chey related to a selection 
of a general chairman of each Com- 
mittee, whose influence shall be direct- 
ed towards securing the prompt con- 
sideration by committee by the vari- 
ous groups having in charge the study 
of the different subjects. It was voted 
that it was the sense of the Board of 
Directors that the special efforts in 
committee work should be directed in 
the immediate future towards the fol- 
lowing subjects: a, Permanent Tariff 
Commission; b, Banking and Cur- 
rency; c, Proposed Amendments — of 
the Sherman Act; d, Increased scope 
of the Department of Commerce. 

On the train between Billings, Mon- 
tana, and Fargo, North Dakota, the 
Directors again held a session dealing 
with the referendum which is to be 
sent out relative to the report of the 
Committee on Currency and Banking. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The final session of the Directors 
was held in St. Paul on July 26, The 
greater portion of this session was de- 
voted to planning for the next an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which is 
to be held in Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 3,4and 5. No definite plans are 
yet ready for announcemént. It is un- 
der consideration, however, to have 
the annual meeting center around the 
idea of promoting the vast possibili- 
ties of commerce at present almost lat- 
ent in relation to South and Central 
America. 


Six Months’ Iron and Steel 


The net earnings of the United States 
Steel Corporation for the second quarter 
of the year amounted to $41,219,813. This 
was an increase of about $6,800,000 over 
the previous quarter and a gain of $16,- 
000,000 over the corresponding three 
months of last year. 

The results for the first half of the year 
compare thus: 


1913 1912 
| eRe fe $75,640,014 $42,929,239 
Available for 
dividends .. 46,306,365 19,081,749 
Surpiee: ..as0 20,988,965 Meficit 6,235,651 


A remarkable feature of the showing of 
the Steel Corporation is that a surplus of 
$20,988,965 has been built up during the 
first half of the year, which compares with 
a deficit of $6,235,651 at the end of the first 
half year in 1912. 


PIG IRON, 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute reports that in 
the first half of 1913 the pig-iron produc- 
tion reached a total of 16,488,602 long tons, 
wiich was an increase of 5.3% over the 
make for the second half of 1912, and 17.1% 
over the first half. It was by far the largest 
quantity ever reported for a similar period 
Moreover, this production, added to that 
for the second half of 1912, makes a total 
of 32,143,205 tons, which exceeds by 2,391,- 
402 tons the heaviest make ever recorded 
in 12 consecutive months. To go back to 
the most recent year of iron-trade depres- 
sion, the half-year’s production was great- 
er than that of the entire year 1908 by 
552,584 tons.—Lngineering and Mining 
Journal. 


The Tariff Bill 


Debate proceeding in the Senate upon 
the tariff bill, paragraph by paragraph, It 
has extended through Schedule A (Chemi- 
cals, Oils, and Paints), Schedule B (Earths, 
Earthenware, and Glassware), Schedule C 
(Metals and Manufactures of) and Sche- 
dule D (Wood and Manufactures of). 

In the schedules which have been con- 
sidered amendments proposed by the Senate 
Committee on Finance, and indicated in 
Legislative Bulletin No. 14 (distributed tu 
the members of the national chamber) at 
pages 135 to 148, have been adopted or, ina 
few cases, have been temporarily passed 
over: other amendments offered have been 
rejected. 
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Excise Tax 
on Corporations 


Preliminary figures compiled from the 
records of the Treasury Department as 
of June 30, 1913, indicate some marked 
gains in the assessments for the special ex- 
cise tax on corporations. 

The net gain in the number of corpor- 
ations in the year will be about twenty 
thousand; for the number in connection 
with which returns were made in the year 
ending June 30, 1912 were 288,352. The 
returns for 1913 will approximate 310,000. 

The gross gain in tax assessed in 1913 
over 1912 was $7,283,222.86. The following 
states showed a_ decline: Colorado, 
$2,635.34; Hawaii, $23,969.10 (explained by 
the readjustment of sugar interests) ; 
6th Kentucky, $3,236.97; 8th Kentucky, 
$840.71; 5th New Jersey, $14,600.35 (ex- 
plained by the removal of corporations 
maintaining formal headquarters in the 
state) ; Ist New York, $19,439.61 (explain- 
ed by shifts of location into the 2nd New 
York); Oregon, $6,830.57; Tennessee, $13,- 
301.95; 2nd Virginia, $2,630.26; Wisconsin, 
$72,512.93. The heaviest falling off is thus 
seer to be in Wisconsin, though the num- 
ber of corporations in the state increased 
more than 1,000 during the fiscal year. The 
total decrease in all states was $159,997.77, 
which deducted from the gross gain shows 
a net gain for the year of $7,123,225.00. 


NEW YORK’S GREAT INCREASE. 

The greatest single gain for the year was 
in 2nd New York which showed an increase 
of $1,207,698 over 1912. This gain in- 
cluded about $500,000 back taxes arising 
from the slow process of computing the 
taxes of corporations whose records were 
burned in the Equitable Life Building. 

The next greatest gain was Ist Illinois, 
$886,341. 

The Pittsburg District (23d Pennsyl- 
vania) showed a gain of $629,842; while 
the Philadelphia District (1st Pennsylvania) 
showed a gain of $613,705. 

The collection districts showing a gain 
of $200,000 to $500,000 were the 1st Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, 1st Michigan and 
Minnesota. 

The collection districts showing a gain 
of $100,000 to $200,000 were the 6th In- 
diana, Kansas, Maryland, 4th Michigan, 
3rd New York (Bronx), 28th New York 
(Buffalo), 1oth Ohio, 18th Ohio, and 3rd 
Texas. i : 

The increase in corporations in I9IO over 
1909 was slightly less than 4%; I9II over 
1910, slightly less than 6%; 1912 over IQII 
slightly less than 7% ; 1913 over 1912 slight- 
lv less than 7%. : 

The special Excise Tax on Corporations 
will disappear, in large part, in the more 
comprehensive Income Tax when passed 
by the present Extra Session of the Sixty- 
third Congress. 


Express Rate Decision 


Several years ago shippers at San Fran- 
cisco and Minneapolis entered complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against express rates. Subsequently, peti- 
tions were filed on the same subject by 212 

mercial organizations in 42 States. On 
June 8, 1912, the Commission made an im- 
portant decision im the case, setting a date 
last autumn when the express companies 
could present arguments against rates, etc., 
tentatively proposed in the decision. 

On August 4, the Commission made pub- 
lic its final decision in the case, and pub- 
lished the opinion and its appendices in an 
octavo volume 1,100 pages. In arriving 
at reasonable rates the Commission refus- 
ed, as it has done before, to accept the con- 
tracts between the companies and the rail- 
roads as bases. 

The express rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission for packages over 4 pounds to be 
carried for more than 200 miles and less 
than 3,000 miles are generally lower than 
existing rates by parcel post; for distances 
exceeding 3,000 miles the express rates and 
the rates by parcel post are practically the 
same, 

The appendices of the decision, embody- 
ing the forms, practices, and rates which 
the express companies are ordered to put 
into effect on October 15, 1913, set out the 
rules for classification of express, the form 
of receipt which the companies must give, 
and the rates which are prescribed for all 
express stations in the country. 

The decision and its appendices are sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents for 
$1.50. (Opinion No. 2408.) The pretimin- 
ary decision of June 8, 1912, is sold for 40 
cents. 


Public Health 


The Bureau of Public Health has pub- 
lished the text of all municipal ordinances 
and rules regarding public health adopted 
between July 1 and December 31, 1911, in 
cities of the United States with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or more. ‘She compilation 
runs to 200 pages and is sold by the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents for 15 cents. 








Ohio’s 
Industrial Commission 


The State of Ohio, by action of its last 
Legislature has created an Industrial Com- 
mission, and Governor Cox has appointed 
Wallace Yaple, M. B. Hammond, and T. 
J. Duffy, one for two years, one for four 
years, and one for six years. 

The title of the Act is of national inter- 
est, as it indicates that the Industrial Com- 
mission will correlate a number of differ- 
ing boards that had been legislatively 
created from time to time. 

The wording of the title is as follows: 

“AN ACT creating the industrial commission 
of Ohio, superseding the state liability board of 
awards, abolishing the departments of commission- 
er of labor statistics, chief inspector of mines, 
chief inspector of workshops and factories, chief 
examiner of steam engineers, board of boiler rules 
and state board of arbitration and conciliation, 
merging certain powers and duties of said de- 
partments in and transferring certain powers and 
duties of said departments to said industrial com. 
mission of Ohio, and granting such commission 
certain other powers.” 

Then follows the repeal of 47 sections of the 
General Code. 


‘Hach Commissioner receives an annual 
salary of five thousand dollars. The Act 
provides that the Commission shall be in 
continuous session and open for the trans- 
action of business during the business 
hours of each day except Sundays and 
legal holidays. The sessions are to be. op- 
en to the public. 

The various boards and commissions 
superseded by the Industrial Commission 
are to have no further legal existence after 
the first of September, 1913, except that 
the heads of the various departments and 
boards shall within ten days after Septem- 
ber Ist, submit to the Governor reports of 
their respective departments for the por- 
tion of the year 1913 during which they 
were in existence. 

The Act as a whole covers 19 pages and 
fully details the routine under which the 
Industrial Commission is to operate and 
also the methods to be adopted in taking 
action against those employers who are 
supposed to have violated any of the in- 
dustrial laws of the State of Ohio. A 
copy of the Act can be secured from the 
Secretary of State of Ohio at Columbus. 
It is “Amended Senate Bill No. 137.” 


Mother’s Pensions 


The State of New Jersey in April of this 
vear passed “An Act to promote home life 
for dependent children.” The first section 
of the act will give an idea of the general 
scope. “rt. Any widow who is the mother 
of a child or children under the age of 16, 
and who is unable to support them and to 
maintain her home may present a petition 
for assistance to the Court of Common 
Pleas of the county wherein se resides.” 

On Tuly 25 twenty-three widows and 
sixty-four children appeared before Judge 
Boyle in Camden, N. J., in the common 
pleas court pleading for pensions under 
the above act. This act allows mothers 
of one child $0, two children $14, and 
additional children $4 ca h monthly, One 
of the applicants had six children. This 
is the first time since passage of the act 
that such pension has been made. 


NATIONAL TREND 


In connection with country-wide discus- 
sion of the education and best development 
of the child has come within the past few 
years many definite steps for preserving to 
the child the benefits gained only from 
proper home influences. In the belief that 
separation of mother and child necessarily 
works to the detriment of the child’s de- 
velopment, many states have enacted legis- 
lation that will enable mothers too poor 
to maintain their children, to keep them at 
home instead of placing them in various 
institutions. This is being done through 
a pension or allowance system. 

Thirteen State Legislatures have passed 
these so-called “widows’ pension” laws, the 
greater part of them within the last year. 
A number of cities have provided similar 
aid by municipal ordinances. New York 
State barely missed joining the movement 
within the last few weeks. ‘The bill intro- 
ducd by Assemblyman Levy passed the 
lower house triumphantly, but failed in the 
Senate during the -hurried last days of the 
session. It, or a_ similar bill, will be 
brought up again before the next Legis- 
lature, when it will probably become a law. 
It is not unlikely, considering the rapid 
growth of the movement, that within two 
or three more vears nearly every State in 
the Union will have decided that widowed 
and deserted mothers must have the hel!ni- 
hand of the State, if necessary, to keep 
their homes intact. 


INITIATED BY ILLINOIS, 


Illinois is credited with the initiation in 
this country of this method of extending 
the helping hand. In that State the pro- 
vision, which is a section of the juvenile 
law, was passed just two years ago, and 
went into operation July 1, 1911. Cali- 
fornia and Colorado soon followed her 
example. Since the first of this year ten 
more States—Washington, Utah, South 


| Canal. 


Dakota, Idaho, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, Ohio, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania— 


have passed similar laws. In addition, 
Missouri has authorized Kansas City to 
adopt the system. Wisconsin without def- 
inite enactment, has been conducting a 
similar enterprise in a limited way, and in 
three other States city ordinances or the 
powers bestowed upon State boards have 
established therein the principle of wi- 
dow’s pensions. Similar laws are now 
being considered by seven other States. 


Casualties on Railroads 


The total number of casualties to persons 
on railroads in the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1912, was 180,123. 
Of this number 10,585 represents the num- 
ber of persons killed. and 169,538 the num- 
ber injured. Of the persons injured, 142,- 
442 were employees; 16,3860 passengers, and 
10,710 persons other than employees and 
passengers. 

An analysis of the figures for the year 

under review shows that of the number 
killed 3,635 were employees, 318 passengers, 
and 6,632 other persons (trespassing and 
not trespassing. ) 
, Compared with the figures for 1911, the 
increase in the number of persons injured 
is startling. 19,379 more persons were in- 
jured in the year 1912 by the railroads in 
the United States than in the year 1911. 
189 more persons were killed in 1912 than 
in 1911. It will be observed by considering 
the figures in this statement that more 
fatalities among those killed can be traced 
to the trespass evil than to any other cause. 
An important improvement in relation to 
the railroads of the United States would 
appear to be a stricter enforcement of al] 
rules and laws against trespass. 

In this matter the railroads are entitled 
to the sympathy and co-operation of all who 
in any way can influence the public to 
keep off the right of way. It is a form of 
practical conservation. 


Sault Ste. Marie 


Whiie showing the various statistics, the 
commercial activiti § of the nat’on at deep sea 
ports, the time is appropriate for drawing 
attention to the enormous volume of lake 
commerce and the tonnage which during 
1912 passed throug the Sault Ste. Marie 
The figures are not yet available 
for 1913 as the season is not ended. 

During 1912 the American canal was 
operated 237 days and the Canadian canal 
240 days. The total amount of freigit 
carried through these two canals in the 
season was 72,472,676 tons. The average 
number of vessels passing through the 
three lakes daily during the season was 
95 or more than 3 an hour, day and night. 
The increase of 1912 over 1911 in the total 
freight traffic was 18,995,460 tons, or 36% 
gain in one year. 


EAST BOUND FREIGHT. 
From Lake Superior to: 





Lake Michigan .......... 7,113,701 tons 
Lake Huron Ried pani ag) 2,254,702 tons 
Lake Erie SivtGewes se cess 45,118,446 tons 
Lae Geese... 890,838 tons 

Total east bound ..... 55,377,087 tons 


WEST BOUND FREIGHT, 
To Lake Superior from: 


Lake Michigan .......... 341,647 tons 
Lake Huron see gauie ease 471,079 tons 
Lake Erie eeReh ANS henes0K% 15,675,914 tons 
Lake Ontario ... ih Sait aé 606,349 tons 





Total west bound - 17,094,989 tons 


Grand total of freight movements 72,- 
472.676 tons. 

The estimated value of the total freight 
passing through these canals is $791,357,- 
837. In the above total the chief items 
were 174,086,456 bushels of wheat, valued 
at $167,993,430. Wheat, flour and grains 
other than wheat represented 33.17 per 
cent of the total value of freight carried. 
Iron ore carried during the year was 
46,303,423 tons, valued at $134,279,927. It 
represented 16.97 per. cent of the total value 
of freight carried. The most valuable item 
was general merchandise, representing a 
tonnage of 1,664,783, valued at $249,717,.450 
or about 30 per cent of the total value of 
freigit. It is interesting to note the in- 
creases by decades as shown below: 


TOTAL FREIGHT, VALUE OF FREIGHT. 
1892 .... 11,214,333 tons .... $135,117,267 
1902 .... 35,916,146 tons ..... 358,306,200 
1912 .... 72,472,676 tons .... 791,357,837 
FREIGHT CHARGES, PER TON PER MILE. 

FREIGHT CHARGES 


arn 1.35 mills 
ey 89 mills 
PSE .67 milis 


During the 58 years that the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal has been in commission, the 
yearly traffic has increased from a minimum 
of 14,503 tons in 1855 to a maximum of 
72,472,676 tons in 1912 as shown above. 
Prior to 1855 the freight at Sault Ste. 
Marie was subjected to a trans-shipment 





one mile long. 
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The Remarkable Growth of the Nation’s Commerce 


Together with 


‘ os 

The detailed figures given out on August 6th by the Department of Com- 
merce show that the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, was the banner yeat 
in the trade of the United States with foreign countries, the total trade ex- 


ceeding $4,275 
by over $421,000,000. 


000,000 and surpassing the total trade of the fiscal year 1912 
Imports into the United States in the year exceeded 


$1,812,000,000, and exports from this country exceeded $2,465,000,000, 
making a balance of trade in our favor of over $652,900,000. The imports 
surpassed those of the fiscal year 1912 by over $159,700,000 and the ex- 
ports were more than $261,500,000 greater than those of last year. 


Our exports of manufactured and partly manufactured 
fiscal year 1913, exceeded $1,500,000,000 1n value, and show 


articles in the 
an increase of 


more than $168,000,000 over the preceding year. 


As it follows that the increase of exports and imports 


is entirely de- 


pendent upon the ports of the United States, this opportunity is taken to 
draw attention to port conditions and port gains, using wherever possible, 


the figures as of June 30, 1913. 


In view, also, of the customs reorganiza- 


tion which went into effect July 1, 1913, a careful statistical statement has 
been prepared running back over two decades in the case of most ports and 


five decades in the case ot 


New York City which fifty years ago occupied 


a preponderating relation to the country, a position which it still occupies. 


New York 


The old lines of the customs district of 
the City of New York, heretofore includ- 
ed Jersey City and New York City. The 
new lines, under the Customs Reorgani- 
zation in effect July 1, ty13, will also in- 
clude Perth Amboy and Newark in New 
Jersey, and Albany, Patchogue and Green- 
port in New York State. 

The additions to the New York Cus- 
toms District will render future compar- 
isons difficult. The transition moment 1s 
therefore the best one for considering the 
important place that the customs district 
of the City of New York has held in the 
customs history of the Nation. 

The following tables have been prepared 
to show: j 

1. New York’s Merchandise Exports, 
the increase and the percentages of in- 
crease by decades since 1862; 

2. The Nation’s Merchandise Exports, 
the increase and the percentages of in- 
crease by decades since 1862; 

3. New York’s percentage of the Na- 
tion's Exports by decades since 1862. 


(1) NEW YORK’S MERCHANDISE EXPORTS. 
Total Increase Percent of 
1862 130,525,949 Increase. 
1872 228,510,651 97,984,702 75 
1882 344,503,775 115,993,124 50 
1892 413,952,783 69,449,008 20 
1902 490,361,695 76,408,912 18 
1912 817,945,803 327,584,108 66 
1913 928,617,050 110,671,247 13 
The impressive features: of the above 


table are the great growth in exports in 
the decade ending June 30, 1912, and the 
fact that in the year endimg June 30, 1913 
the growth over 1912 was more than 13%. 


(2) THE NATION’S MERCHANDISE EXPORTS. 

Total Increase Percent of 

1862 179,644,024 Increase. 
1872 428,487,131 248,843,107 138 
1882 783,239,732 354,752,601 82 
1892 1,015,732,011 232,492,279 29 
1902 1,355,481,861 339,749,850 33 
1912 2,170,319,828 814,838,067 60 
1913 2,465,761,910 295,442,082 13 

It is interesting to note in the above 

table that New York and the Nation 


make exactly the same percentage of gain 
in year ending June 30, I913. 


(3) NEW YORK’S PERCENTAGE OF THE NA- 
TION’S MERCHANDISE EXPORTS, 
BOE erg eee ee ep 712% 
MEET Te Reb iesel chess bebh Godvedel cee 53% 
RS eS Rr Pere eer rr ere 43% 
Se er eC er rr errr rr pa 40% 
SOUR Shwe ds edcrcsngedcdedsaseresoeces 36% 
AGES SUED UNL a Ro Rie's’s Coe ceeseweeuna ss 37% 
i Me ok eR eee Pere Terry 37% 


The following tables have been prepared 
show: 

1. New York’s Merchandise Imports, 
the increase and the percentages of in- 
crease by decades since 1862; 

2. The Nation’s Merchandise Imports, 
the increase and the percentages of in- 
crease by decades since 1862; 

_3.. New York’s percentage of the Na- 
tion’s Imports by decades since 1862. 


to 


(1) NEW YORK’s MERCHANDISE IMPORTS. 


Total Increase Percent of 
1862 130,525,949 Increase. 
1872 416,162,512 285,636,563 211 
1882 493,060,891 76,898,379 18 
1892 536,538,112 43,477,221 8 
1902 559,930.849 12,392,737 2 
1912 975,744,320 415,813,471 74 
1913 1,045,364,643 69,620,323 . f 


(2) THE NATION’s MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, 


Total Increase Percent of 
1862 189,356,677 Increase. 
1872 626,595,077 437,238,400 230 
1882 724,639,574 98,044,497 15 
1892 827,402,462 102,762,888 14 
1902 903,320,948 75,918,486 9 
1912 1,653,264,934 749,943,986 83 
1913 1 812,621,160 159,356,226 9 





The remarkable activity in commerce 
in the decade ending June 30, 1912 again 
shows up in both the above tables. 


(3) NEW YORK’S PERCENTAGE OF THE NA- 
TION’S MERCHANDISE IMPORTS. 


ZOOS Wee vesvecectvecvcrsseeerccoovess 68% 
BOIS paerccectsiavesesrccvsdedeverses 66% 
BGOD ccvecsccvccccvcaccesesesoeevcoes 68% 
| Serre reer eee eee 64% 
T9OS ccccccecricccccvesccsocevesevece 61% 
W912 cocccccccccevevevcccsvcsece ‘ - 52% 
BOLE wages viccdcsnecsccosseveseseses - 57% 


The closing table in this formal pre- 
sentation of the important relation of New 
York to the Customs activities of the Na- 
tion sets forth the customs collections o! 
the Nation, and of New York in tlie pasi 
twenty years. 


CUSTOMS COLLECTIONS FOR 20 YEARS. 
In New York Total of United States. 


1893 134,454,353 199,143,678 
1894 85,576,111 129,558,892 
1895 101,750,165 149,450,608 
1896 106,666,185 157,013,506 
1897 118,365,076 172,760,361 
1898 160,424,617 145,438,385 
1899 134,071,173 202,072,050 
1900 150,153,068 229,360,771 
1901 150,330,669 233,556,110 
1902 163,606,071 251,453,155 
1903 178,852,021 280,752,416 
1904 168,677,030 258,161,130 
1905 170,570,029 258,426,295 
1906 192,985,952 293,910,396 
1907 217,127,610 329,480,048 
1908 184,235,337 282,582,895 
1909 195,008,723 294,667,054 
1910 214,686,318 326,561,683 
1911 200,818,397 309,965,692 
1912 194,752,639 304,899,366 

3,163,111,544 4,809,214,491 


New York’s Percentage of the nations Cus- 
toms Collections in 20 years—65 per cent. 


Galveston 


The growth of Galveston in its relative 
importance as an export point has been one 
of the striking features in American com- 
merce during the past 20 years, for not 
only has it shown an increase on its own 
total in each decade as will be seen by a 
study of the figures below, but it has risen 
from the 7th place in export rank held in 
1892 to the 4th place in export rank in 
1902, and to the second place in 1912. The 
statistical tables below show the export 
totals of the leading ports in 1892, 1902 
and I9gI2, 


P.C.OF IN- 
EXPORTS. INCREASE, CREASE. 
aos .<%4 $35,386,256 : 

POOR eis 96,722,006 $61,335,810 173 
Oe ae 218,146,007 121,424,031 125 
PORT RANK IN 1892. 

REI Seat TN ag ace $413,9052,783 
i a PO RS pee 131,252,873 
PERMITS on ccanies ss “pr 98,850,197 
NG i hn gic en oe eae a5 87,175,636 
ES UI UE 58,541,457 
Bat PRANCICG) “soikccavaccics: 40,737,044 
Ce So as seca cenit : 35,386,250 
NORGE 205 bs ha dale vcs ccceick % 25,704,173 
PORT RANK IN 1902. 

New. York <.....55 Ee, $490,361,695 
ee ree 134,486,863 
NN sy g's elds cd ae cio blk 102,404,304 
oe ee MEEPS er 96,722,006 
UMN. AN, Aide's i ete o's 20,532,512 4 
MEMRNERTTAIDS, ©) ora .cs tak > +s ks 80,383,403 
CS yo cu kitietaay > 0a has 41,525,428 
eo ee rR 38,183,755 
PORT RANK IN IQI2. 

Re GS Be aR ee $817,945,803 
NE | vin edaksd os ckgee »-+ 218,146,097 
DEW SPOOR 5k as s.xs 0h bade os 149,190,910 
ES SER SIT a . 104,286,025 
NS AA ee ae 92,210,877 
Ee ee = 69,692,171 
Philadelphia .......... Bi aig 69,009,730 
San Francisco ....... RA oa 49,249,734 


‘imports were in 1892 $1,317,090. 





Port Analyses 


The enormous gain on the part of Gal- 
veston is traceable in large measure to cot- 
ton exports. During the twenty years 
there have been evidences that Galveston 
might come to assume a position of leader- 
ship in the export of corn, but conditions 
have varied from time to time and pre- 
vented the great increase in this direction 
which nearness to the producing regions 
would appear to have justified. 

In consequence of the fact that its chief 


in no way vies with its rival cities in pop- 
ulation. 

Concurrently with the betterment of the 
channel from the Gulf into Galveston Bay, 
there has been a rapid improvement of har- 
bor facilities in Galveston, temporary docks 
being succeeded by those of permanent con- 
struction and the whole huirbor protected 
from Gulf storms by its location back of 
Galveston Bay and from Bay storms by 
the use of dredged material from the chan- 
nel. As a port, the facilities for loading 
and unloading and for the completion of a 
cargo at one dock place Galveston among 
the leaders of America. 

Galveston does not yet show a command- 
ing position in the matter oi imports. The 
The fig- 
ure was not exceeded until 1899 when the 


imports were $2,921,206. he total for 
1905 was $4,992,361. In 1905 the total ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000; in 1907, $.7000,000. In 


1908 by reason of the fact of the newly 


created Sabine district, imports fell to 
$5,693,609. In 1909 they declined to about 
$3,300,000; in 1910 to about $2,500,000. In 


I9QII imports increased to $3.530,945 and 
in 1912 to $4,300,758. 


New Orleans 


In the ten year periods, 1892, 1902, and 
1912, there has been on no occasion a fall- 
ing off in the export totals of New Orleans. 
This will be seen by glancing at the figures 
below. The growth has been steady but 
not startling. 

PERCENT OF 


EXPORTS. INCREASE. INCREASE. 
1892 ..$131,252,873 
1902 .. 134,486,863 3,233,900 2 
I9QI2 .. 149,160,910 .. 14,674,047 10 
1913 169,910,491 20,749,581 14 


The imports have also during the same 
period shown a steady growth and it will 
be seen that in the decade ending 1912, New 
Orleans, in common with the rest of the 
country, felt the remarkable growth in com- 
merce; with this exception, that its propor- 
tion of the growth was much larger than 
that of New York and of several of the 
other leading cities of the nation. 

PERCENT OF 


IMPORTS. INCREASE. INCREASE, 

1892 ... $ 18,900,553 
1902 ... 23,763,480 ... 4,853,927 25 
1912... 75,080,887 ... 51,326,407 216 
I9QI3 .. 82,399,100 ... 7,309,213 9 
New Orleans has steadily climbed up- 
ward as a valuable point for customs col- 


lection. In 1892 the collections were $1,472,- 
300. With some fluctuations in the interval, 
collections had increased by 1902 to $5,884,- 
674. In 1903 the total jumped to over 
$8,000,000. It stayed at this height in 1904 
then fluctuated between $5,000,000 and 
$7,000,000. It had again reached the eight 
million figure by 1911. The collections for 
IgIt and 1912 were as follows, respectively, 


$8,745,072 and $8,844,559. 


LEADING IN LUMBER, 
An Associated Press dispatch from New 
Orleans of August Ist, gives the lumber 


exports for the year from the four leading 
Gulf ports as follows: 


FEET, 

ee Date COTeTee 367,053,000 
ES RRS Ae ee 331,900,009 
MS eed Soe isla od 322,197,000 
oS alee ed Og 311,533,900 


These are figures as compiled by the New 
Orleans Lumber Trade Journal. 

A large proportion of the gain of New 
Orleans has been affected by the increasing 
commerce of the United States with South 
Central American and West Indian coun- 
tries. An important part of its increase in 
imports has been due to the highly organiz- 
ed line of fruit steamers using New Orleans 
as a port of discharge. These fruit steamers 
have in turn offered facilities for export to 
the ports at which they load. This is in- 
dicated by the following table of exports : 





COUNTRY. 1900. IQII, 
British Honduras .. $ 244.247 $1,266,320 
Guatemala ........ 58,343 826,746 
Spanish Honduras . 403,828 1,205,668 
Nicaragua ........ 936,825 904,837 
Costa Rica ....... 354,209 993,190 
Panama ........... 3,616,668 
ae 505,044 3,836,534 
SS AOR re 1,817,583 5,223,605 

oo" ae: oe 


| railroad connecting all docks. 


DOCK CONTROL FEATURES, 

Students of port conditions and port ef 
ficiency are watching the New Orleans situ 
ation with great interest for it exemplifies 
at this moment possibly the most advanced 
form of public control of waterfront 
that can be found in the United States. 

The municipal authorities control a belt 
The levee 
board controls the protection of the water 


snort in a taw material the city at present | front against high water while the docks 
export 1s a raw material the city at J | themselves are under a state board whose 


authority extends to both sides of the Mis 
sissippi River. The possibilities of dock 
extension up and down both sides of the 
River and related to New Orleans as a port 
appear to be almost indefinite. Prior to this 
method of handling the port situation there 
had been much feeling on the part of ship- 
ping interests against the necessity which 
compelled them to move a ship from dock 
to dock in order to take on various elements 
of her cargo. To a limited extent this con 
dition still prevails but the complete control 
of the waterfront by the authorities is ex 
pected in the next few years owing to the 
expiration of certain leases. The modern 
docks which are being put up by the dock 
board are being equipped with telp>erag: 
and every ele nent is being attended to that 
wi'l assist in the prompt loading and un 
loading and distribution of cargoes. 


Savannah ° 
Vigorous campaigning and close wate) 
fulness of advantages have shown. their 
marked effect on the export and import 


totals of Savannah during the past twenty) 
years. It will now become the headquart- 
ers of the Georgia district and will here 
after include Brunswick, Darien and At 
lanta. The figures below show export and 
import totals, increases and percentages of 
gain. 


P.C.OF IN- 
EXPORTS, INCREASE. CREASE 
Pee scik $ 25,704,173 
OOS kg kawaks 41,525,428 15,821,255 ol 
CC: 104,286,925 62,701,497 151 
P.C.OF IN - 
IMPORTS. INCREASE, CREASE. 
ION? sis vecewe $ 301,904 
BOR otis ces cats 571,082 $ 299778 89 
ORS acete niece 5,120,979 4,550,297. 797 


Savannah has only a moderate effect on 
the customs collections of the United 
States. At no time since 1886 has its total 
collections exceeded $91,000 


Baltimore 


Baltimore showed during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, the effects not only 
of its well sustained campaign for channel 
depths but also of its improving railroad 
contact with the business of the West. The 
exports through Baltimore for the year 
were $115,844,173, which is the highest total 
since the banner year of 1898 when the ex 
ports were $118,845,580. The gain in ex 
ports for the year was $23,809,296, which 
is the greatest gain ever made in a single 
year in the history of Baltimore. 

In the direction of imports, Baltimore 
also showed during the year ending June 
30, 1913 a remarkable rally, the total being 
the greatest since 1890 with the exception 
of the year 1907 when the total was $37,- 
774, 305. The 1913 total was $32,738,521 
which when compared with the 1912 total, 
$26,438,400, shows an increase for the yeu 
of $6,300,121, an increase that has 
exceeded only three time since 1890. 1891 
showed an increase of more than seven 
million over 1890. 1900 showed an increase 
of over nine million over 1899. 1907 show 
ed an increase of nearly eight million ove: 
1906. The exports and imports by decades 
are shown below: 


been 


EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 
1892 .. $98,850,197 1892 $13 418,523 
1902 .. 80,532,512 1902 22,825,281 
I9QI2 .. 92,210,877 IQI2 26, 438,400 


The duties collected at Baltimore have 
since 1890 never fallen below $1,600,000, 
In 1903 $5,169,330 was collected. The duties 
collected in 1913 were $4,658,619, and each 
dollar was collected at a cost of about 
six and one-half cents. 

The better railroad connnections that 
have come for Baltimore during the year 
by the association of the Western Mary- 
land with the New York Central system, 
will be supplemented by the proposed ter- 
minal changes of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road, which were set forth in May by Presi 





| dent Rea, and involve an expenditure of 


$4,410,139 $17,909,658 | $10,000,009 for increased facilities. 
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The Remarkable Growth of the Nation’s Commerce— (Continued) 


| it only 


| in and out through Philadelphia’s harbor. 


Boston 
Boston in 1912 was the second most | 
productive city in duties collected. The 
collections made were $23,211,247. New 
York is the only port that made greater 
collections during the year. Its total was 
$194,752,630. In 1892 the same relative 


held: the collections of 
10 those of New 


positions were 
Boston being second only 
York. The totals for ‘hat vear were, 
3oston $14,123,034 and New York $117,- 
787,839. In 1902 the figures for New York 
$163,606,071 ; Boston came second 
with $20,692,942. Philadelphia was close 
to Boston with a total of $18,964,233. 

During the past twenty-one years “Boston 
has been subjected to a number of fluctua- 
tions in export totals, as will be seen by the 
following figures: 


were 


EXPORTS, 


EBOe |. mente tots ous oeemaee sins $ 87,175,636 
Mate 254 aba va cae ce enn cee 102,404,304 
Rae! Liane OA eRe ee eee 69,092,171 
TOUR” asaGh io ba wekee een tease 69,548,571 


shown a steady gain, 
the remarkable decade 
1902-1912 when the commerce of the whole 
United States was subjected to a very 
marked increase. The import increases are 
shown below: 


In imports it has 
particularly during 


PERCENT OF 


Beating INCREASE, INCREASE. 


1892 $ 71,780,489 

1902 71,921,436 140,917 slight 
1912 129,293,016 57,371.580 79 
1913 146,604,851 17,311,835 13 


It will be seen by the last figure above 
that Boston has shared almost exactly in 
the import increases of the nation, as shown 
in the — used in the statement regard- 
fine New York. 

Under the customs reorganization the 
customs district of Boston and eo agsiage 
whieh has existed since March 2, 1799, 
disappears and Boston becomes te rete i 
quarters for the Massachusetts district. It 
absorbs the following districts in connec- 
tion with each of which is shown the date 


of its organization: Gloucester (1790), 
Salem and Beverley (1799). Barnstable 
(1799), Fall River (1833), New Bedford 
(1700), Springfield (1890). In addition 


it will take in Lynn, Provincetown, Vine- 
yard Haven, Holyoke and Worcester. 


Philadelphia 

As far back as 1886, Philadelphia ranked 
fifth in exports and fourth in imports. In 
1802 it ranked fifth in exports and third in 
imports. In 1902 it was sixth in exports 
and third in imports; in 1912 it ranked 
seventh in exports and third in imports. 

The export:and import figures for the 
past twenty years are printed below. Phil- 
adelphia has been a large producer of 
customs revenue. 


EXPORTS, IMPORTS. DUTIES, 


i8o2 ...., $58,541,457 $60,006,791 $0,087,545 


TO02" 666s 80,383,403 47,750,342 18,964,233 
mas <2, 69,009,730 85,038,185 109,152,021 
“3 | ae 76 060.8607 92 209.078 20,3%0 60% 


The lowest collections in the last twenty 
vears were in 1804 when the total was 
$7,645,718. The highest total in the same 
period was reached in 1903, the total being 
$22,583,410. 


Great efforts are being made to improve 
port conditions in Philadelphia and to se- 
cure for the city the results of its natural 
advantages as a safe port. In the March 
number of The Nation’s Business the plans 
of Philadelphia for port betterment were 
carefully detailed. Since that time further 
plans for docks have been undertaken with 
the expectation of equipping Philadelphia 
in the most modern manner for the rapid 
and safe handling of large cargoes. The 
new customs district of Philadelphia will, 
as it has been explained in the article re- 
garding Wilmington, embrace portions of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey. 
Quotation is included from a_ statement 
prepared by Wilfred H. Schoff, Secretary 


of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
SHIPPING ACTIVITY, 

“Two pieces of evidence may be brought for- 
ward in proof that the time is ripe for such a 
movement Cunprove port facilities) as is under 
way. The first is in a lately published table of 
figures. compiled under direction of the harbor 
authorities, showing that in six average days, and 
only between the hours of 10 in the morning and 
- in the afternoon, 4,121 vessels passed the Chest- 
nut Street wharf, re¢regating a tonnage of 1,394,- 


0947. ‘The other exhibit comes in the annual report 
of the collector of the port, who shows the 1912 


exports as standing at $75,494.627, and the ad 
ports at $91,221,188; a total business then, of 
$166,715,815, which, great in itself, is the more 
impressive when one knows that this means an 
increase within the twelvemonth of above $5,000,- 


and an inerease 
$1 1,000,000, 


in exports in imports of only 


below 


aco 


a shade 


PREPARING FOR GROWTH, 
improvement plans, as well as 
into the general sub- 


e xpansion, 


Supporters of the 
all who have looked carefully 
ject of America’s present commercial 


are pointing out that this $16,000,000 growth is by 
no means an 


unlooked for phenomenon. Nor is 





development, 
find its way 
Rather 


a reflection of a nation-wide 


some share of which would inevitably 
adopted 


and grati- 


first fruits of the policy 
prosecuted by the city, a direct 
efforts already made to improve 
terminal facilities, and the greatest of encourage 
ments in pushing yet further the task of 
the port the natural channel of communication, b 
tween the outside world and the mighty industrial 
region of which Philadelphia is the metropolis.” 


it is the 
orously 
fying result of the 


m aking 


Puget Sound Ports 

The most colossal changes in the import 
and export history of the United States 
have in the past two decades centered about 
Puget Sound. Customs districts that 
twenty years ago had no existence what- 
ever now. stand high both as_ shipping 
points for a great commerce and also as 
collectors of substantial contributions to 
the revenue of the United States. 


and vig- | 


The district around Puget Sound which | 


has made so remarkable 
the customs reorganization undergoes as 
marked a transformation as any around 
the coast. The Puget Sound district which 
has existed since 1866 disappears in the 
new Washington district. From the Puget 
Sound district in 1895 both the Seattle and 
Tacoma districts were created. These dis- 
tricts also disappear in the new Washing- 
ton district. This new comprehensive dis- 


a record, through 


trict takes in the following ports: Seattle, 
Aberdeen, Port Townsend, Anacortes, Bell- 
ingham, Blaine, Chopaka, Danville, Everett, 
Ferry, Friday Harbor, Laurier, Molson, 
Northport, Port Angeles, Roche Harbor, 
South Bend, Spokane, Sumas, Tacoma. 


The headquarters of the district will be 
Seattle, a city that had as recently as 1870 
a population of only 1107. By the census 
of 1910, this city grew in forty vears from 
the small figure noted above to 237,194. 
The tables included in this article in- 
clude the export and import increases and 
percentages of increase for the Puget 
Sound district, the Seattle district, and the 


| in keeping 


and 


San Francisco 


San Francisco showed an increase in ex- 
ports of over 30 per cent during the fiscal 
vear ending June 30th. The percentage of 
increase in imports was about 5. 

The export total for the year 
881,007, and by comparison with the totals 


was $64,- | 


The exports for 1913 are specified as fol- 
lows 


COM MOPITY sMoUN varies 
Boe: rr 464,099 bales $29,068,750 
| Crossties .... 61,807 246,141 
Bish), OF) co.cc. 730 barrels 13,9.10 
Turpentine 
SUES «soo 5,020 203,400 
al latins asieee 2.543 zs 203,400 
Tumber veneer 8,766,297 feet 222,880 
Lumber plain.24,623,074 “ 492,480 


by decades since 1892, shows a_ steady 
growth for the port since 1902. 

EXPORTS, IMPORTS, 
ROVI2 5 cig werd eues $40,737,044 $47,135,084 | 
1 Oo 38,183,755 35,102,981 
Ce ane ea 19,249,734 59,235,471 
RES. c.Seiresceen 64,881,097 62,350,024 | 


San Francisco is productive of heavy re- 
turns in customs collections, but the figures 


| during the last 
| the exports of naval stores. 


for 1912, showed a decline of 16 per cent | 
from the figures for 1892. 
DUTLES COLLECTED. 

Pian score ae Me ete eine $7,060,420 

PQOe 5 gues ica at cee ioa rem ser ee 7,411,041 

PONS. Sea cree ha Dee Sita ee 6,374,588 

It is anticipated that the duties collected 
for 1913, will show an increase over 1912 


increase in imports. 


Mobile 

Mobile will hereafter have an extended 
range as a customs district. The new dis- 
trict with Mobile as headquarters will in- 
clude the customs house at Birmingham in 
Alabama, and Gulfport and Scranton in 
Mississippi. 

The growth of Mobile in commercial im- 
portance has been noteworthy and is dir- 
ectly traceable to the expenditures of the 
nation’s money in channel improvement. 
The close of the war left the city of Mo- 
bile with an available depth of only seven 
one-half feet in the channel and the 


with 


| channel was furthermore obstructed with 


the logs that had been placed there to pre- 
vent the approach of Federal war vessels 
to the city. The depth has been increased 
gradually and the channel broadened until 


| now from the city itself across Mobile Bay 


Tacoma district for the past two decades. 
Puget Sound 
P.C.OF IN- | 
EXPORTS. INCREASE, CREASE. 
fate 54s a $ 6,565,098 
Le) > eee 23,788,821 $27,222.82 414 
POMS ay one es 63,745,572 ply go ae 
P. C. OF 
IMPORTS. INCREASE. CREASI 
PMS: «as asics $ 572,637 
fone... cacee 11,970,799 $11,308,162 1990 
(tg bo esa 39,011,250 27,040,451 22° 
Seattl 
P.C. OF IN- 
EXPORTS. INCREASE. CREASE, 
IGOSS.. «keds $ 391,2 
a 11,422,207. $11,030,919 2816 
Cf ee 22,517,135 11,094,928 07 
P.C, OF IN- 
IMPORTS. INCREASE. CREASE. 
SBOSR: 6 ssid $ 173,492 
Be ho. 8,119,400 $ 7,045,008 4570 
eas oc 21,308,007. 13,188,607 162 
Tacoma 
P.C, OF IN- 
EXPORTS. INCREASE, CREASE, 
Co ee $ 2,857,444 
1002 <s54%%- 17,516,942 $14,059,408 509 
Cl a, a 24,753,514 7,230,572 4I 
P.C, OF IN- 
IMPORTS. INCREASE, CREASE, 
PMOSS sive e $. 1,816,517 
2 2,232,136 $ 415,619 22 
CL peace 14,715,487 12,483,351 559 


a.—Earlier in Puget Sound district. 


In addition, as a means of clearly em- 
phasizing the importance of these districts 
and their relation to the commerce of the 
country, a summary of their exports,, im- 
ports and duties collected is included, cov- 
ering the five years from 1908 to 1912 


FIVE YEARS IN PUGET SOUND, 
F[XNOPES 0 dca va 1908 to 1912 $203,040,121 
Li ST ES ss 5.6 ose ke 153,745,121 
DRED cies is s0g.d . by 7,920,406 

FIVE YEARS IN SEATTLE. 
cee ois aa kalales 1908 to 1912 $77,871,146 
IPIROIEB  »sacvalaes “ 84,094,382 
DUMORE sais eaake . 5,711,054 
FIVE YEARS IN TACOMA, 
EeHOTIR.. 6s c2e as 1908 to 1912 $77,893,404 
WMGOPE 05 diccaores 46,519,828 
et ee outs “s 1,066,211 

COMBINED TOTALS 1908-1912 
oS Sarr $358,813,071 
TMG rs ss Fae ces cease nea 284,959,331 
DGGE ous desde’ > ba0 0 2e cee 15,303,071 


The explanation of the rapid develop- 
ment shown is found in three directions: 
first in the rapidly increasing commerce of 
the Pacific; second, in the improved rail- 
road connections to Puget Sound, and 
third; in the development of the productive 
areas lying immediately back from the 
Pacific Coast. 





to deep-water extends a channel of twenty- 
three of more feet deep. The increases in 
commerce indicated by the figures that fol- 
low are directly traceable to the increases 
in channel depths. 

.P.C.OF IN- 


EXPORTS. INCREASE, CREASE. 
1892 $ 2,785,735 
1902. . 12,503,558 $0,717,823 348% 
IQl2 .... 33,230,117 18,724,550 149% 
.P.C.OF IN- 
IMPORTS. INCREASE. CREASE, | 
og2 ....$ 1os77s 
1902 3,714,371 $3,548,503 2,140% 
IQI2 4,643,907 929,536 25% 


It will be seen by comparing the totals 
of Mobile’s exports with the figures of the 
leading cities shown in connection with the 
Port Arthur statement, that Mobile, left 
completely bottled up by the war between 
the states, now ranks as tenth in the nation. 

In keeping with the development of Mo- 
bile as a convenient port for imports, it 
will be seen that the collections have ren- 
dered the city a productive element ta the 
nation’s commercial history. 1892, $9,157; 
1902 $16,193; 1912 $85,857. 


MOBILE'S POSITION, 


The importance of Mobile rests upon 
three factors: first, it is the only port of 
the state of Alabama and is at the mouth 
of the most extended river system of the 


nation excepting that of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries; second, its increasing 
railroad connections have permitted the 


rapid distribution of perishable fruits to 
states east of the Mississipp’; third, the 
region which this port serves is one under- 
going very rapid increase in population. 


Wilmington (N. C.) 


The commerce through tie port of Wil- 
mington has shown marked inerease dur- 
ing the past year. The business as a whole 
amounted to $69,853,244 for the year as 
compared with $50,279,508 for the previous 
year. It should be explained, however, 
that these figures include coastwise im- 
ports. As a customs district Wilmington 
has shown a steady increase in the last 
twenty vears, both in exports and in im- 
ports. The figures for 19!3 are not in- 
cluded in this comparison as they are not 


vet available, with coastwise imports el- 
iminated. 
.P.C.OF IN- 
EXPORTS, INCREASE, CREASE, 
oS ae ae $5,321,414 
WOU an 0 28,705,448  17,603.277. 158 
OEE ORE 11,102,17t° $5,780,737 108 
-P.C.OF IN- 
IMPORTS, INCREASE, CREASE. 
0 es $184 077 
oS Re Oe a 258,808 73,831 30. 
TOIZ .i..... 3,000,708 2,831,805 1,004. 


Pensacola 


Pensacola received a set-back during the 
fiscal year ending June 30th. The high price 
of vessels chartered during the first part of 
the fiscal year, with lower priced cotton, 
decreased the cotton exports and the value 
of cotton, and the low price of naval stores 
half of the year decreased 
Exports have 
been lessened and shipments delayed be- 
cause of conditions referred to. 


ITEMS OF EXPORT. 


(COMO vic. sess IOTT-12. 6665 $10,984,636.00 
PEER Ge aves cS & See 7,887,732.00 
| Naval Stores.....1911-12..... 5,205,878.00 
Naval Stores Boe, 3,077,301.00 
PMIMIDET <'. 55 00s a8 POTIcE?. <5 5,515,961.00 
EDEL 3 a5 a5 hs IGIS-33.6055% 6,042,467.00 
A glance back over twenty-one years 





| from 





shows however the,steadily increasing im- 
portance of Pensacola as a port. The per- 
centages of increase altogether outweigh 
the small amounts spent on the bar and on 
waterfront improvement. 





EXPORT FIGURES. 
Per cent 
of gain. 
2 IN een © PD. ois pce as — 
RES. cocoa Scans Pe merge 385 
BOS oe shies BE POOAS Sup évwns 65 
WER nc Saye soe IGOS10, 903... 65. Pee 
IMPORT FIGURES. 
Per cent 
of gain 
17 Se GEE eS: O-BATIB. css chexw —— 
ee eee ee BOROSS ack oh besa 532 
Tc Oe eae A ene ia OOF 
MMe hed va oe aon DONO os os once oes II 


The headquarters for Pensacola will here- 
after be in Jacksonville, a deputy collector 
of the Port being in charge at Pensacola. 
This has been a port since May 7, 1822. 


Port Arthur and Sabine 


The Sabine district which was set off 
the Galveston district in 1906 will 
under the customs reorganization retain 
its former limits. It will include Port Ar- 
thur and Sabine Pass. The headquarters 
of the district will be at Port Arthur; a 
readjustment that is in keeping .with the 
preponderance of Port Arthur in the com- 
merce of the district. 

The rise of Port Arthur which is as dis- 
tinctly a fiat port as any in the United 
States, has been one of the noteworthy 


happenings in the commercial development 


of the nation. The enormous totals of its 
exports are due in large part to exports of 
oil, crude and refined, and oil products. 
Each year sees a greater variety of exports 
and imports and a rapid increase in both. 
This is evidenced by the official figures: 


FX PORTS. IMPORTS. 
1 0 7 Seg ..$ 2,783,689 22,100 
ee oeee- 12,064,644 11,007 
re pir 17,578,890 2,723 
BONE koe voc ok ae 20,215,873 70,313 
BORE 95952085 ax 23,081,681 173,815 
ROUR SO So ee apakes 22,904,280 728,156 
RES Scot. eh 25,254,482 2,284,104 


The share of Sabine Pass in the totals 
for 1912 and 1913 were as follows: 


EXPORTS, IMPORTS, 
SOI (Freee $2,637,539 $ 386,915 
1OES 0 25k 3,931,082 1,353,034 


As Port Arthur was made by canalizing 
around the rim of Lake Sabine and then 
dredging into the coastal prairies, it is 
interesting to note the place this fiat port 
and Sabine Pass have taken among the 
leading ocean-side ports of the nation. It 
comes 13th as will be seen by the follow- 
ing figures for the exports of 1912. 


RANK IN EXPORTS. 

New: Yor. 5. cs dss ee eee eee ePO17,045,803 
Galveston. so. 065 0: seceeeeees 218,146,097 
New Orleans ..............++4 149,160,910 
OURINEIE fe a oy weticiune ..+++ 104,286,925 
Baltimore §,... ssees tus weeweue yg 
Boston and Charlestown. covess GOOOaI7I 
Philadelphia ............/..... 69,069,730. 
Puget Sound ........ vceesbees errs 
San Francisco ........0:.0. -» 49,249,734 
MONE aos os 50)k bes uv chs bee cae 
Wilmington, N. C............. 705,448 
PN cg 3s Snans wa tk bee eh 23,886,045 
GARI oo nog sbi ccubeeeiaks cee 
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The Remarkable Growth of the Nation’s Commerce— Continued) 


Bangor 


The customs district of Bangor, Maine, 
which was created in 1847 will now dis- 
appear in the Maine and New Hampshire 
district of which Portland, Maine will be the 


neadquarters. Probably more ports are 
sbsorbed in this newly created district 
than in any of the nation. Twenty-six 


ports of varying degrees of importance will 
report to Portland. Bangor has_ been 
steadily increasing as an import point. 
Its export totals have been subject to sev- 
ere fluctuations. Both of these facts will 
be seen by considering the figures below. 

DUTY. 


EXPORTS, IM ?ORTS. 


Ce $ 120,597 $ 829,723 $121,988 
fcr ar A 4,248,430 = 1.153,038 182,928 
FOR cus 1,873,103 3,527,033 410,023 


Portland (Maine) 


During the fiscal year just ended, this 
city had a slight increase in imports and a 
slight decrease in exports. The facts are 
shown in the following figures. 

IMPORTS. 

VOR asic $1,679,600 $7,113,076 
POTS es pve ow dale ge ae 0,932,487 
The city of Portland is looking forward, 
however, with much confidence to increas- 
ing national and international importance, 
tor during the year the trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger service using Portland made a mark- 
ed increase. The passengers landed at the 
port during 1912 were 14,760. During 1913, 
the number increased to 206,623. 

The imports through Portland have 
shown a gradual increase from $844,929 in 
1892 to $1,194,809 in 1902. The figures for 
1912 and 1913 are shown above. y 

In exports Portland showed a great in- 
crease in the decade 1892-1902. The fig- 
ures for the first year were $219,197 and 
for the latter year $14,325,018. The figures 
for 1912-1913 are shown above. 


EXPORTS. 


Salem 


This port which is famed in literature 
througn the association of Hawthorne 
with its history, and which has been a cus- 
toms district since March 2, 1799, loses 
its identity under the customs reorganiza- 
tion. It becomes part of the Massachusetts 
district with headquarters in Boston. 
During the past year, there was a falling 
off in the vessels that arrived at Salem 
from 1,083 to 1,009. The heaviest ship- 
ments reaching Salem were lumber and oil. 
Over 25,000,000 gallons of the latter com- 
modity were discharged during the year 
just ended. The commodities that showed 
an increase during the year were as _fol- 
lows: bituminous coal, iron pipe, oil, and 
teilroad ties. 


Plymouth 


Plymouth, Mass., which had only $7,664 
in foreign imports in the year ending June 
30, 1912, experienced an extraordinary in- 
crease in imports in the year ending June 
30, 1913. The total for this year is $791,- 
21. 

This increase dates from March 13, 1913, 
when the first cargo of sisal fiber was ic- 
ceived from Yucatan by the Plymouth 
Cordage Co., at their new pier in Plym- 
outh. Previously their imports from Mex- 
ico and the Philippines have been entered 
and discharged at Boston, and credited to 
that port. Now their cargoes are landed 
and credited at Plymouth. July shows 
$189,846.61 additional. 

Plymouth will hereafter be in the Mass- 
achusetts District and report to Boston as 
headquarters. Up to the present it has 
been an individual customs district since 


1790. 
New Bedford 


The ancient port of New Bedford which 
became a customs district by Act of Con- 
gress of March 2, 1799, will hereafter ap- 
pear only in the customs district of Mass- 
achusetts with headquarters at Boston. 
Both imports and exports have been mod- 
erate in quantity as far back as 1890. 
Since 1890 the total value of both imports 
and exports has never exceeded one mil- 
lion dollars, The figures for 1912 and 1913 
appear below and show an increase in both 
imports and exports. ° 


EXPORTS. IMPORTS, 
IOUS: tind darn eee $133,245 
IOSD eccaunrevwsskae 198,875 


Fall River 


Tiis city which has had no direct ex- 
ports for many years, still receives an im- 
portant proportion of impor‘*s. Duties col- 
lected have ranged from $74,031 in 1892 to 
$209,983 in 1893. In 1899 duties fell below 

000, In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912, the imports of Fall River were $224,- 
028 and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, the figure reached $261,494, the gain 
for the year being $37,466. Fall River 
which became a port in 1833 will hereafter 
be included in the Massachusetts district 
with the port of Boston as headquarters. 





New Haven 
New Haven, Connecticut, has been an | 
important factor in the collection ot dut- | 


ies. Collections have ranged from $83,813 | 


in 1892 to $209,155 in 1903. The duties col- 
lected at New Haven in the last twenty- 
three years have never fallen below $47,- 
000. Imports in the same period have nev- 
er exceeded $750,000 in value and have 
fluctuated from that figure down to $170,- 
ooo. A comparison of export and import 
figures for the past two years appears be- 
low. 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
nr eis vier einen eid $434,878 $659,397 
Ce ae rae ae 470,973 $42,037 


The port of New Haven will hereafter 
report to the Connecticut district with 
Bridgeport as headquarters. 


Perth Amboy 


As stated elsewhere, Perth Amboy, 


which was established as a customs dis- 
trict as long ago as 1799, will hereafter 


lose its identity in the New York customs 
district. This port for a long time has 
shown large totals both of imports and ex- 
ports. From 1892 to date the exports ot 
Perth Amboy have fallen below _a million 
dollars only in the years from 1893 to 1898. 
‘Lhe highest record in exports was made in 
19tt when a total value of $3,280,028 was 
reached. The tendency in imports has 
been steadily upward since 1892 when the 
value was $76,707. The value of imports 
by 1902 had increased, in that year, to $3,- 
044,038. In 1903 the value was about four 
and a half million dollars; by 1I9g10 the 
value of imports was seven and a half mil- 
lion dollars. The remarkable increase in 
values when comparing the years 1912 and 
1913 is shown in the following figures. 


P.C.OF IN- 
IMPORTS. INCREASE. CREASE. 

OY? 2S $8,067,060 
DOO eee es 11,838,015 $3,769,555 46 


Wilmington (Del. ) 

The customs district of Delaware which 
hitherto included Walmington, Lewes and 
Seatord and which was authorized in 1799, 
now disappears entirely. The Philadelphia 
district ot which Phiiadelohia wi.l be the 
headquarters will include Wilmington and 
Lewes in Delaware, Chester, Pa., Summer’s 
Point, Thompson’s Point, and Tuckerton 
in New Jersey. Of the three ports in Del- 
aware, Wilmington is the most import- 
ant. The Delaware district has occupied 
an important place in the customs history 
of the nation, but in foreign commerce has 
latterly been overshadowed by Philadelphia 
on Delaware Bay and by Baltimore on 
Chesapeake Bay. 

In 1892 the export totals of the Delaware 
District were less than a half million dol- 
lars; in 1893 they had declined to $84,000, 
but in 1894 and continuously from that 
time up through 1906 the exports of Del- 
aware varied from $3,293,057 to $5,070,735. 
Since 1906 the exports have again serious- 
ly declined. 

In the meantime, however, the domestic 
commerce of the port of Wilmington has 
been heavy; its value in 1911 having been 


$68,074,051 and in 1912 $59,965,131. The 
imports of the Delaware District have 
gradually risen with some _ fluctuations 


from 1892 up to the present, but it was not 
until 1912 that the total imports exceeded 
one million dollars. The imports by de- 
cades have been as follows. 


IMPORTS. 
© REESE BRS 25) i ar $ 219,670 
ES octets. wat el, CERN s clk esas 297,671 
TIES SRR OT ER a ag 1,035,110 


Up to February of 1913, the imports of 
the Delaware District have risen to $2,174,- 
130. 

The Delaware District has been a mod- 
erate producer of duties; the heaviest total 
having been reached in the year ending 
June 30, ro1t. The figures for that year 
were $40,352. Last year the duties collect- 
ed were about one hundred dollars less. 
In the eight months of this year referred 
to above, the collections have already 
equalled those of last year. 

The figures included above relative to 
the domestic commerce of Wilmington, by 
no means indicate the value of the tonnage 
in constant motion along the Delaware 
coast for in addition to Wilmington, there 
are a large number of ports of less im- 
portance than Lewes, but all contributing 
tonnage to commerce. New Castle, Dela- 
ware City, Odessa, Leipsic, Frederica, Mil- 
ford, Milton, and Millsboro are all pro- 
ducers of water borne commerce. 


Norfolk 


The customs reorganization will affect 
the cities around lower Chesapeake Bay 
very decidedly. Norfolk and Newport 
News will be identically regarded as* the 
headquarters of the Virginia district and 
will hereafter include all the activities of 





Richmond, Petersburg, Reedville, Ciinco- 
teague, and Cape Charles. 

Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., have been 
a customs district since 1799. 

Foreign commerce tarough Norfolk has 
been heavy for many years past, but sub- 
ject to great fluctuations. 
however that the exports through Norfolk 
were now steadily gaining, as wil be seen 
by comparing the figures of the last four 
years. 

EXPORTS. 


BEOR asin Sor hy 8 ad arta rela eet 8 € 8,155,818 
OE A Sere ee nt eran 9,628,932 
0 SO are re Ree eer ee 11,998,504 
WO, siodiv cu ieee bs Pee tea es 16,863,540 


The fluctuations in exports will be seen 
by comparing the exports by decades. 1892 
$13,065,837; 1902 $7,088,335; 1912 $11,998,- 
504. 

In the direction of imports, there has 
been a steady increase as will be seen be- 
low: 


P.C.OF IN- 
IMPORTS. INCREAS! CKEASE. 

Boge Saieen $ 44.435 
ee 390,345 $345,910 778% 
(0: 1,209,371 1,419,026 300% 


Comparing the duties collected for the 
same decades, it is seen tliat Norfolk pro- 
duced $7,450 in 1892; $7,212 in 1902; and 
$42,847 in 1912. 

The greatest values in exports through 
Norfolk are in the direction of coal, there 
having been shipped during the past year 
bunker and cargo’ coal to the vaiue of 
$6,063,216. The value of lumber shipped 
was $4,483,326, and of cotton, $4,117,514. 
In addition to foreign commerce, Norfolk 
is possibly next to New York in the 
amount of coastwise commerce reaching 
and leaving the port. The tonnage and 
value of this commerce is a matter of con- 
jecture but runs into enormous figures. 


Newport News 


This customs district which was renam- 
ed in 1888, disappears in the Virginia dis- 
trict, by the reorganization and will share 
with Norfolk the headquariers of the dis- 
trict. Its enormous development as a port 
is directly traceable to improved railroad 
connections. The completion ot the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio as a result of the vision 
and determination of C. P. Huntington, 
changed the character of Newport News 
entirely. Prior to 1888 Newport News 
was known as Yorktown, Va., and had 
been a customs district since 1799. 

The port has been subjected to heavy 
fluctuations in export values. The great- 
est total of exports in its history was at- 
tained in 1900 when the value was $34,758,- 
323. It had risen to this figure from $14,- 
444,307 in 1892. In 1o912 the export total 
for Newport News had declined to $6,348,- 
751. There has been, however, an increase 
in exports during the past vear of more 
than 100 per cent, the value of exports for 
1913 having been $13,595,727. The import 


figures by decades show the following 
fluctuations. 

IMPORTS. 
gE eee $ 190,114 
ME aac e Ak oe a kee ocak 4,311,348 
ME cy PAGS ck Oe as RWEAY Cena ee 1,964,586 
Ros es ca et oe weal niacen ous 2,259,605 


Newport News has been a steady pro- 
ducer of revenue. In 1903 it produced 
$1,084,267. The total for 1912 was $348,- 


ao 


429° 


Charleston 


The years 1906 to 1912 represent in the 
history of Charleston as a port a remark- 
able tendency toward recovery. 

As long ago as 1892 the exports from 
Charleston amounted to $16,718,386. Yet 
this was a drop of five million from the pre- 
ceding year. By 1902 the exports of 
Charleston had dropped to $5,857,364. By 
1905 the recession had reached the negligible 
figure of $661,285. 

From that moment, the conviction forced 
in upon the men of Charleston relative to 
the need of watchfulness and of proper 
strategy relative to port development has 
shown its effect, in not merely a steady but 
is an extraordinary increase. The com- 
merce figures from 1906 to 1912 are includ- 
ed to confirm this statement. 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 


i. ae $ 661,285 1906... . . $2,748,804 
a: 1,142,406 oo ae 3,528,730 
Se 2,183,207 1908..... 3,375.016 
ae 4,044,237 1909..... 3,030,706 
BORIS: os x 3: 8,104,821 IQIO..... 5,226,525 
TT ee 8,950,359 IORL. +... 313,073 
1912 12,417,035 LOEB SS aici ,200,000 


On the import side Charleston, since 1892, 
has shown a steady gain from $896,681 in 
that year to $1,590,078 in 1902, until in 1912 
the total of $5,200,000 has been reached. 
Charleston still fails to show up strongly 
relative to duties collected. The highest 
point reached in the last 24 years was in 
1898 when $105,352 was collected. The 
collections in 1912 were $12,953, the lowest 
total since 1890, 


It would appear, | 


Under the customs reorganization, 
Charleston which has hitherto been a cus- 
toms district by itself will include George- 


| town,’ S. C., and Beaufort, S. C. 








. 
Brunswick 
The port of Brunswick, Ga., which goes 
back to the early customs history of the 
Nation, having been authorized in 1799, 
ceases to be a customs district and will re 


port hereafter in the Georgia district with 
Savannah as headquarters. It has had a 
long and honorable record as an export 
point. Its import totals have been com 
paratively unimportant. ‘The export and 
import higures of the past two decades are 
as follows: 


r, oe 
EXPORTS GAIN. GAIN. 
PoOe” S4.62< $5,583,110 
(3) ere 7 338,808 $1,755,098 31 
IQI2 19,889,835 12,551,030 I7I 
Imports were as follows: 1892 $13,742; 
1902 $33,097; 1912 $76,618. 
° 
Fernandina 
The port of Fernandina was autherized 


by Act ot Congress ot Mar h CS 1857. Un 


der the customs reorganization it disap 
pears in the Florida district wita head 
quarters at Jacksonville. This port, with 


its small population has a commercial im 
portance quite out of proportion. This 
shows, however, chiefly in its exports 
which have reached large iotals in recent 
years because of heavy phosphate ship- 
ments added to more general cargoes of 
cotton, lumber and naval stores. Its im 
portance in exports can be best indicated 
by showing the vearly figures since 1892, 


EXPORTS SINCE 1TASQ2, 
1892. . .$1,178,701 1903. . .$3,092,315 
1693.......1,282,773 1904....7,301,135 
1894... . 1,571,982 1005....7,874,104 
1895. .-- 1,550,500 1900... .0,030,585 
1896... . 1,427,073 1907... .8,655,234 
1897... . 1,526,963 1998... .8,059,118 
1898. . . 2,426,877 E0061 4,905,081 
1899. . . .2,424,490 1910... .5,899,509 
1900... . 2,588,808 [OII. «7, 540:342 
IQOI....1,904,770 IN12....6.52709,640 
1902... .3,111,202 1913....7,168,535 


In the direction of imports, Fernandina 
does not make a strong showing. The val- 
ue of imports in 1912 was $48,044 and in 
1913, $75,541. 


Jacksonville 

Jacksonville, under the customs reorgan- 
ization, becomes the headquarters for the 
state of Florida. The following cities, 
many of which have been independent cus- 
toms districts will hereafter report to 
Jacksonville: Tampa, Key ‘Vest, Pensacola, 
Fernandina, Miami, St. Augustine, 
Grande, Cedar Keys, Port Inglis, 
achicola, Carrabelle, St. Andrews. 

The above list of ports draws attention 
to the remarkably rapid port transitions 
going on in the State of Fiorida. For in 
stance, Boca Grande was up to three years 
ago scarcely known. In the interval an 
enormous export business in phosphate has 
been developed and it is doubtful whether 
anywhere around the coast of the United 
States can be found a inore up-to-date 
equipment for the rapid handling of all 
forms of cargo than can be loaded by belt 
transmission. 

The port of St. Andrews which is also 
very little known nationally seems to be 
destined to increasing importance, partic- 
ularly through the cutting of the canal now 
approaching completion between St. An 
drews Bay and the Apalachicola River, thus 
making the port of St. Andrews an outlet 
for much of the commerce of south and 
central Georgia. 


Boca 


Apal- 


EXPORTS. IMPORTS DUTIES. 
[S02 .....cm 104,034" $ 47,674 34,183 
oS | 289,992* 79,152* 47,920 
CC 0 Pe 2,320,322 1,354,000 17,290 


*St. John’s. 


The port of Jacksonville has shown rapid 
growth in the past twenty years. This 
is almost entirely traceable to the campaign 
for improved navigation of the St. John’s 
River. During 1913, Jacksonville, by an 
Act of the Legislature has undertaken the 
development of a municipal water front 
that is expected to increase still further the 
expeditious handling of commerce through 
the port. 

. . 
Miami 

Miami, which hitherto was a sub-port of 
entry, under Key West, will hereafter re- 
port to Jacksonville, Florida. The past 
year has not been satisfactory to the port 
owing to the shoaling of the bar. The 
tonnage of commerce for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912, was 148,862 tons, 


valued at $3,850,523. 

The needed dredging would immediately 
restore Miami’s commercial ‘activity, as it 
bears important relation to the freights 
into and out of the Everglades. 
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The Remarkable Growth of the Nation’s Commerce— Continued) 


Key West 


Key West appears to be recovering some 
of the prestige which it held in the early 
go’s. Its imports fell off between 1891 and 
1899 from about one and a quarter millions 
dollars to a quarter of a million dollars. 
By 1902 imports had increased to $472,604; 
by 1912 the figure of $1,123,028 was reach- 
ed, almost exactly the import total of the 
year I8go. 

In exports there has also been consider- 
able fluctuation with a definite tendency 
toward increase. This will be seen by con- 
sidering the figures of the three decades 
18g2, 1902, 1912 given below: 


EXPORTS. 
RGD” 2, Riis ws wate coteo edie ne $ 831,043 
ROS Fda kis ce ex Gao earners 690,192 
ee ee ier rey nS 1,599,292 


The importance of Key West as a port 
now seems to be assured in view of the fact 
that Key West was reached last year for the 
first time in its history by a railroad. The 
completion of the Florida itast Coast Rail- 
road, by a series of able engineering enter- 
prises, carrying the line from key to kev 
across the lower portion of Florida, at 
last connects Key West with the railroad 
systems of the United States. 

The collections of duty at Key West 
have seemed out of proportion to the value 
of imports. This was due to the fact that 
the most important import was tobacco 
from Cuba, bearing a heavy rate of duty. 
The following table of imports and duty 
will show this peculiarity clearly. Key 
West will hereafter report to Jacksonville 
as headquarters of the Florida district. 
The Key West District has been in exist- 
ence since 1822, 


IMPORTS. DUTY. 

PROS cc Sas aere aes $ 834,406 $751,419 

1902 472,604 384,696 

TGR, Se dccesk ees 1,123,028 566,693 
Tampa 

The remarkable increase in importance 


which has taken place in the port of Tam- 
pa dates chiefly from the time of the Span- 
ish War. The exports through Tampa in 
1808 had sunk to less than one-half million 
dollars. In 1899 they had almost doubled. 
From 1900 to date no export figure for any 
year has sunk below $1,000,000. On the 
contrary the figures have grown steadily 
year by year. with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions. 
IMPORT FIGURES. 


MONI. ng Ne cicraat cere ete ear eet $1,457,255 
TN ne rte Rain tran ear 1,321,419 
rhc Sto ae ee Paroey reg aera ie Sear, 1,782,740 
ROR Sra rere ah ee Sart Ee eaten ee 1,639,302 
1a 1? OSU APE See tess ea nee Ade AeA 2 1,930,569 
POSEN, Va, or <a: Gaxlesardua shave Rs olsteiate aie eae 1,798,798 
IIS Son ca ake ote es Reet ie eae aioe 2,740,803 
MMII cco c co a crshee aia xine eo 3,260,560 
WM 55. og Grand wi gvadeun tin acres oe 3,776,609 
MOUND 2, «5 a aio teen aieheceae Biala aL ae 4,061,677 
ROREOD |g: i'n's:k do win een wr slea an eae 4,395,972 
BITTE”, as avis ntelem(elaca eatacesnke Rae 5,636,606 
IONS siecatdcpenna ae ate eee 4,409,640 


Tampa’s remarkable growth from the 
point of view of customs collections is 
shown by the fact that in 1881 the customs 
collections for the year amounted to only 
$181.49. In 1882 the collections were only 
$111.84 but from 1881 to 1913, inclusive, the 
collections as a whole have been $26,650,- 


Of recent years phosphate tonnage has 
been the gauge for Tampa’s outgoing com- 
merce. From January I, 1913, to June 30, 1913, 
531,032 tons were shipped out of Tampa and 
of this amount 359,053 tons went to foreign 
ports. The total for the whole of last year 
was 963,440 tons so that the indications are 
that this will be a banner year in the phos- 
phate tonnage leaving Tampa. 

From the viewpoint of imports, Tampa, 
as shown by the statement regarding col- 
lections, is becoming steadily more im- 
portant year by year. The imports in 1892 
amounted to $423,331. By 1902 they 
amounted to $1,750,867. By 1912 the total 
of $4,742,495 had been reached, or a gain 
of more than 1,000% over the import val- 
ues of 1892. The most valuable influence 
upon Tampa’s collections has been tobacco, 
the Spanish War having given an impulse to 
the manufacture of cigars in that city. 
Each year sees an increase in the cigar out- 
put. 

Tampa will now disappear as a customs 
district. Its reports will hereafter go 
through Jacksonville, headquarters of the 
newly organized Florida district. 


Gulfport 


Gulfport, Mississippi, which has hitherto 
been the leading port in the Pearl River 
customs district, now becomes subordinate 
to the Mobile customs district. Exports 
during the year fell off in rosin, pitch, 
shingles (declining from over one million 
to about five thousand), piling, ties and 
poles. Exports increased in gallons of tur- 
pentine, in staves, and in cross arms for 
telegraph poles, 


| 








There was an increase in lumber exports 
from 304,189,000 feet in 1912, to 331,900,000 
feet in 1913. Lumber shipments from the 
beginning have been a great feature of 
Gulfport’s exporting activity. The output 
has been enormous. In i912 Gulfport led 
the entire Gulf of Mexico in lumber ex- 
ports. The following quotation from the 
Lumber Trade Journal of August Ist, will 
serve to show the relation of lumber ex- 
ports to the commercial activities of the 


Gulf. 


“One of the principal features of interest in 
these figures relates to shipments from the four 
large ports of New Orleans, Mobile, Gulfport and 
Pensacola. On the combined measurement items 
of hewn timber, sawn timber and boards, deals 
and plank, it will be observed that New Orleans 
leads with 367,053,000 feet; Gulfport is second, 
with 331,900,000 feet, Mobile is third, with 322,- 
197,000 feet, and Pensacola fourth, with 311,533,- 
ooo feet. This is a complete change of order 
from the preceding year, when the lead belonged 
to Gulfport, followed by Pensacola, New Orleans 
and Mobile. It is notable, however, that al! show 
increases, that of New Orleans being 92,450,000 
feet, Mobile 49,571,000 feet, Pensacola 23,585,000 
feet, and Gulfport 6,709,000 feet. Increases are 
shown also by nearly all the southern ports, in- 
cluding Galveston, Norfolk, Newport-News and 
Baltimore.” 


From official records, it is not possible 
to make comparisons running back twenty 
years. The Pearl River district shows, 
however, the following increases in exports 
between 1892 and 1912. 

PERCENT OF 


EXPORTS. INCRRASE. INCREASE. 
1892 ....$ 1,077,707 
1902 .... 2,155,013 1,077,306 99 


IgI2_ .... 10,849,483 8,694,470 403 
In the direction of imports, the increased 
arrival of creosote oil at Gulfport is note- 
worthy. In 1912, 535,000 gallons were re- 
ceived, and 1,596,000 gallons in 1913. This 
increase is due to the present tendency to 
extend the life of lumber by creosote treat- 
ment. Gulfport showed during the year a 
slight increase in mahogany logs. One 
small cargo of sisal grass was also received. 
Gulfport is almost as much a fiat port 
as was Port Arthur in Texas. It is reach- 
ed by a channel dredged originally by 
private means, for several miles across the 
shallow portion of Mississippi Sound. 


Corpus Christi 


This growing city on the Texas coast 
is rapidly feeling the effect of intercoastal 
waterway improvements and of the improv- 
ed outlets to the Gulf of Mexico, under- 
taken by the Government. This is indicat- 
ed by the tonnage, both ways, of the past 
three years. 


TONNAGE IN AND OUT: 


Ce .... 6,880 tons. 
Oe eee 31,111 tons. 
BER Salus euita 60,750 tons. (6 months). 


Corpus Christi, which hitherto had been 
the headquarters of the district including 
Laredo and Aransas, will hereafter re- 
port to Laredo, which become headquarters 
for Brownsville, Rio Grande City, Corpus 
Christi; Roma and Santa Maria. 

The whole lower coastal region of Texas 
is undergoing rapid commercial transfor- 
mation through the cutting up of grazing 
lands into truck and general farms. 


San Diego 


The value of freigt traffic into and out 
of San Diego by water during the year 
1912 was $51,527,542. The exports and im- 
ports of San Diego subiect to customs 
house supervision rose, in exports, from 
$441,200 in 1892 to $1,092,159 in 1912; and 
in imports from $380,770 in 1892 to $1,076,- 
g90 in 1912. 

The customs’ district of San Diego will 
hereafter appear in the Southern Califor- 
nia customs district with Los Angeles as 
headquarters. 


Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles harbor ad the increas- 
ing commercial importance of Los Angel- 
es have united in causing a steady growth 
in commerce. This will be seen by com- 
paring the exports and imports by five year 
periods since 1897. 


COLLEC- 

EXPORTS. IMPORTS. TIONS. 
nN aaa A be lar $ 42,535 $398,517 $91,378 
Mee oe) Vara’, 7,499 504,028 82,344 
MONS CL ikab 0005. 45,000 676,615 208,248 
a Bee ws.» - 1,569,322 572,978 
a ae 161,735 3,225,618 750,059 


Los Angeles will, under the customs re- 
organization, be the headquarters for San 
Pedro (its port), San Diego, Calexico, 
Campo, and Tia Juana. This will cause 
the complete disappearance of the San 
Diego customs district which was created 
March 3, 1873. 


Portland (Oregon) 


The customs district ot Oregon was 
created in 1848; Southern Oregon in 1873. 
and Willamette, Oregon, in 1870. This 





latter district became the district of Port- 
land, Oregon, in 1911. The whole of Ore- 
gon hereafter will form ore district, with 
Portland as its headquarters and Astoria, 
Empire and Newport, reporting hereafter 
to Portland. 

For the purpose of this survey, the stat- 
istics of Willamette or Portland will be 
alone compared. They are as follows: 


EXPORTS. IMPORTS. DUTIES. 
SME x cx xe $ 6,646,001 $1,351,177 $592,374 
0: ere 12,132,818  2,555,3 702,94C 
POTD: F ae.qes 9,980,222 2,739,841 642,374 


Within the past two years very decided 
steps have been taken to make great im- 
provements in the shipping facilities of 
Portland. These were carefully outlined 
in the March issue of The Nation's Busin- 
ess. The Dock Commission has in charge 
the task of bringing dock facilities up to 
the highest standard of the present day. 
Furthermore, by a legislative act, the Port 
of Portland has been created as a municipal 
corporation. The object of this port as ex- 
pressed in its charter is to promote the 
maritime shipping and commercial inter- 
ests of the Port of Portland by the follow- 
ing means. 


PORT OF PORTLAND. 


First. ‘To make and maintain in the Willam- 
ette and Columbia rivers between Portland and 
the sea, a channel that will accommodate the ship- 
ping of the port and to improve the harbor of 
Portland. 

Second. To construct and cperate a large sec- 
tional floating dry dock in Portland harbor. 

Third. To establish and maintain an_ efficient 
towage and pilotage service between Portland and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Fourth. To sell coal and supplies to ships in 
the interest of the port. 

For the carrying out of these purposes very 
broad powers have been conferred, principal among 
which are: Full control of che Willamette and 
Columbia rivers between Portland and the sea to 
the extent of the state’s control; the right of emi- 
nent domain; the power to levy regular and special 
taxes upon the property within the district and 
to bond the district to provide funds for carrying 
on its operations. The Port of Portland district 
was created in 1891 in response to an imperative 
demand. Portland was confronted with conditions 
which, if not remedied, would prevent any growth 
of its shipping. At that time there was only 17 
feet of low water at the shallowest places between 
Portland and the sea, so that it was practically 
impossible to bring vessels drawing over 17 feet 
to Portland. 


Under the above powers the Port of 
Portland has dug and maintained the chan- 
nel from Portland sixty-five miles down 
the river to Eureka, and the federal gov- 
ernment has dug and maintained a channel 
from, Eureka forty-nine miles to the sea. 
Under its broad powers the Port of Port- 
land has constructed dry-docks and taken 
over the entire towage service between 
Portland and the sea. 


Portland, Oregon, showed a heavy gain 
in exports for the year ending June 30. 
It about held its own in imports. Exports 
of wheat gained heavily. Exports of flour 
fell off; barley has apparently found a new 
Pacific outlet. Lumber has shown a slight 


increase. 

1912. 1913. 
Wheat .:.... ee hen $5,875,539 $6,920,370 
(SERS Cae Po . 3,074,003 2,209,184 
Oe ECC OLS ——— 1,243,540 
ee ee ee 960,233 1,712,047 
Miscellaneous ..... 34,4908 449,506 


Bellingham 


This city which was hitherto a sub-port 
of entry in the Puget Sound collection 
district will hereafter report to Seattle as 
headquarters of the Washington district. It 
would seem that as a preliminary to this 
readjustment, Bellingham figures had dur- 
ing the past year been credited in part to 
Seattle totals. 

Says H. H. Matteson, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bellingham: 


“By a change in the arrangements of the port 
of Puget Sound made about a year ago, Belling- 
ham has been deprived of thousands of dollars of 
export and import showings. Millions of feet of 
lumber, for instance, sawed in Bellingham and 
loaded on its waterfront in ships owned by Bell- 
ingham mill companies have been entered as a 
Seattle export, and English tin bought by Belling- 
ham salmon canneries and manufactured into cans 
in that city was also entered as a Seattle import. 

‘The exports for the year ending June 30, 1912, 
were $474,879.00; imports $172,763.00. In con- 
sequence of the situation above referred to the 
exports for the year ending June 30, 1913, are 
$333,962.00; imports $151,141.00. 

The decrease is misleading. In reality the ex- 
ports for the last period have been about $600,- 
000.00 and imports nearly $300,000.00.” 


Duluth 


At this port during the year ending June 
30 imports decreased and exports increased 
as shown by the following figures: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
RS, eran . . -$1,351,9053 $ 897,626 
eee eee, Piece 2,864,530 


Exports during 1912 appear to have 
reached the low water mark at Duluth. 
The heaviest figure between 1890 and the 
present date was shown in $5,358,468 worth 
of exports in 1908. Duluth exceeded four 
million dollars worth of exports in 1899, 
1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910. 








Milwaukee 


The collections on importations at Mil- 
waukee during 1913 show an increase of 
$5,410.34 over the year 1912. Milwaukee 
became a port of entry in 1850. In the 
last five years the duties collected have 
ranged between $700,000 and $800,000 per 
year. 


Chicago 


The 1912 statistics show Chicago to be 
fourth among those cities that lead in the 
totals of customs collections. The rank is 
as follows: 


REEL SOU gdavis pci ses ewlew k's $194,752,630 
Boston and Charlestown ...... 23,211,247 
foo ae ree 19,152,021 
RRM Sa cite a co's < &, esha Dds 47.5 30:S oe 10,385,197 
OS ae eee 8,844,559 
UR te so rrr 6,374,588 
PRPEINOTS oa ice nv 6 oh 5 ncn Oven 4,172,128 


In 1892 the arrangement of leaders was 
as follows: 


POE OEE clk sv oe cidria so KOK ON) $117,787,839 
Mt rk ois, A oo chee Oe Woe 14,123,034 
PRUE. 6. wt clcacinwauscea gah 9,087,545 
ee eee 7,660,420 
ED Oi, <a stata o's 03 Sew ads 6,390,892 
RENNIN ts 0s hae s icassta’s'euivohs 3,016,790 
SO SIU a ab minh ctivvcetws 1,472,300 

Chicago imports reached the highest 


total in the history of the city in the year 
ending June 30, 1913. The figures since 
1892 show Chicago to have kept pace with 
the country’s commerce. 


IMPORT TOTALS. INCREASE. GAIN. 
1892...... $14,975,557 

FONG: ccs 16,860,702 1,885,145 12% 
SONS cs os 28,748,742 11,888,040 70% 
1913...... 32,537,279 3,788,537 137 


Detroit 


Both exports and imports at Detroit show 
a marked gain in the year ending June 30, 
1913, as-~-indicated below. The customs 
history of Detroit since 1892 has been very 
Satisfactory. 


PERCENT OF 
EXPORTS, INCREASE. 
1892... .$ 6,799,518 
1902.... 18,053,055 
I9I2.... 55,011,907 
1913... . 62,290,242 


INCREASE, 


$11,253,537 165 
37,858,912 209 
6,378,275 II 


PERCENT OF 
IMPORTS. INCREASE. INCREASE. 
1892. .. .$2,776,360 
1902.... 3,469,007 $ 692,728 24 
1912.... 7,774,662 4.305.505 124 
1913.... 9,153,660 1,379,007 18 


The duties collected in Detroit in 1892 
were a little over one-half million dollars. 
By 1902 the amount had increased to about 
one million and a third dollars; in 1912 the 
collections were $2,121,299. The figures for 
1913 are not yet available. 

The impressive feature of the above 
statement relative to Detroit is that it 
refers exclusively to cargoes coming into 
and leaving the city and has no reference 
to the enormous Lake tonnage which passes 
through the Detroit river and makes the 
outlook from Detroit’s waterfront one of 
extraordinary shippiyg activity. 


Erie 

The total number of vessels reaching this 
port coastwise during the year was 887. The 
total number of foreign 270. The value of 
imports reaching the city both by rail and by 
water was during the year 1912, $271,447. The 
value of exports leaving the city entirely 
by water during the year was $516,169. The 
heaviest receipts by water during the year 
were 5,091,694 bushels of wheat, 1,427,958 
barrels of flour and 547,067 tons of iron 
ore. The heaviest shipments from Erie by 
water were 542,839 tons of anthracite coa! 
and 926,333 tons of bituminous coal. 


Oswego 


The Oswego district which was one of 

the earliest customs districts organized, 
dating from March 2, 1799, will hereafter 
be absorbed in the newly organized Roch- 
ester district. 
_ The city has had an honorable record in 
imports and exports, chiefly Canadian, and 
has at times produced approximately half 
a million dollars in dutics annually. Its 
high record was in 1890 when collections 
were $554,628. Its low record was $19,430 
in 1897. Since that date it has averaged 
about $150,000 a year. 

Its records by decades are as follows: 


EXPORTS. IMPORTS, 
Wo aianeudect 1,7 19,008 $2,475,386 
Be ee a 1.846.468 647.980 
i) ee ST 071,901 
eee 888,747 
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Protecting Our Food Supply 


By CARL L. ALSBERG 


Chief of U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture 


Futility of the Guarantee Label 


The presence of the words “Guaran- 
teed under the Food and Drugs Act’ now 
used on the labels of food and drug pro- 
ducts have undoubtedly misled many con- 
sumers into buying defective foods and have 
hindered rather than helped the Federal 
Government in its efforts to prevent the 
shipment , of adulterated or misbranded 
articles, or food products containing ma- 
terial filtny, putrid, or otherwise unfit for 
human consumption. 

Many individual consumers have a to- 
tally erroneous conception of the signifi- 
cance of these words on the label. The 
words “Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act” are taken to mean that the 
manufacturer has filed with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture an analysis of his 
product and that the Department has 
checked up this analysis and found it to 
be correct, and finally that the Govern- 
ment specialists have decided that the 
article is properly manufactured, con- 
tains the proper ingredients and is alto- 
gether desirable as a food or drug. The 
truth is that the Government has never 
scrutinized from this point of view many 
products which bear this label. It stands 
to reason that the Government could not 
have analyzed each particular can _bear- 
ing these words. Nor could the Govern- 
ment undertake to make successful an- 
alysis of each and every bate, or run of 
a particular product made in every factory. 
This would mean that it would have to 
maintain an inspector on duty all the time 
in every concern which manufactures food 


or drugs. 


LABEL NOT OBLIGATORY. 


The Food and Drugs Act does not re- 
quire the manufacturer to use the words 
“Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act” or to print his serial number on his 
label. Several very large manufacturers 
and shippers of food products do not_ use 
the words “Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act” on their labels. 

On the other hand, the fact that so 
many manufacturers of foods, although 
they are not required to print the guar- 
antee legend are anxious io do it, is proof 
enough that they believe that there is some 
advantage to themselves in using it. 

As long as the label does not misbrand 
the article and states the presence of 
substances like morphine, acetanilid, or 
certain preservatives on the label, the 
goods are free to enter interstate com- 
merce without the words “Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act” and with- 
out the presence of a serial number. 

The words “Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act” are really a guarantee 
of the manufacturer to relieve the cus- 
tomer of responsibility should the goods 
be proceeded against by the Government, 
Manufacturers who do not use the word 
“guaranteed” on the actual label of their 
products then protect their customers, the 
jobbers and retailers, by putting such a 
guarantee on the bill of lading of the 
interstate shipment. 

In other words the guarantee is not 
made to the Government but is the same 
sort of guaranty that a hat store might 


make to a purchaser of a hat. If the hat 
was not ds_ represented the guaranty 
would give the customer a chance to 


enter a civil suit to recover his money. 
Similarly, the guaranty legend put by 
manufacturers on their labels helps the 
customer to recover his money by civil 
process in the event that the Government 
should seize such goods while in his pos- 
session, 


STATE LINES RESPECTED. 


Moreover under the Food and Drugs 
Act the Federal inspectors have power 
only to suggest seizures or other prose- 
cution on goods after they have actually 
entered into interstate commerce. A 
manufacturer who makes goods in a cer- 
tain state and sells them solely within 
the boundaries of that state cannot be 
prosecuted under the Food and Drugs 
Act. Again, while the Government might 
be able to seize so much of the manu- 
facturer’s product as entered interstate 
shipment, it could not touch the remain- 
der of the same product which was made 
and sold wholly within state lines. Fre- 
quently manufacturers brand their whole 
run of goods with the same label con- 
taining the words “Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act” but so long as 
the product remains within the state lines 
where actually made the Government can- 
not seize it. The best that the Government 
authorities can do in such a case is to 
bring: the misbranded, adulterated or filthy 
condition of the product to the attention 





of the State Food Officials, who alone hav 
jurisdiction over purely domestic state com- 
merce. 

ACTIVE 


Over all food and drug products which 
enter into interstate commerce the United 
States Department of Agriculture main- 
tains an active and vigorous supervision. 
From time to time samples of products 
bearing labels fully complying with the 
Food and Drugs Act, as far as their form 
is concerned, are taken and analyzed. The 
Government itself thoes not regard the 
presence of the words “Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act” as being in any 
way proof that the product is all that it 
should be. The Department of Agriculture, 
therefore, frequently takes samples of lab- 
eled products and if it finds evidence of 
misbranding, adulteration or other condi- 
tions contrary to the law, recommends that 
the Department of Justice seize the product 
or prosecute the manufacturer. Similar- 
ly, in the cases of carloads of bulk ship- 
ments which bear no definite label but 
which are shipped into interstate commerce, 
the Department takes samples and if it finds 
that the bulk of the product does not com- 
ply with the regulations and enforcement 
of the Food and Drugs Act, proceeds 
against the actual shipper or manufacturer 
just as strenuously as if the carload had a 
printed label and serial number. In other 
words, the use by the manufacturer of the 
words “Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act” does not make it possible for 
the Government to secure a heavier penalty 
than if the product did not bear this mis- 
leading legend. 

To sum up, the words “Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act” do mislead 
the consumer into the belief that the 
Government guarantees the product to be all 
right. In the second place these words in no 
way enable the Federal authorities to se- 
cure a heavier penalty for misbranding, ad- 
ulteration or sophistication. The part of 
the label that is most useful to the Gov- 
ernment is the serial number which enables 
it to trace the product back to its legal 
manufacturer and bring action against him 
in his place of legal residence. This is 
particularly convenient in the case of cor- 
porations organized under State law. 


The Lack of Standards 


That fully effective State and Federal 
cooperation makes necessary a marked 
degree of uniformity in food and drug 
laws in all the States, I need scarcely 
point out. There are many instances where 
the incongruities of conflicting State stat- 
utes in several neighboring States have 
seriously impeded manufacturing interests 
of those States. Add to these several dif- 
fering State statutes the Federal restric- 
tion in interstate commerce, and we find 
the manufacturer frequently under the 
necessity of preparing or labeling his prod- 
uct differently for shipment into each of 
the several States and for sale in his own 
home State. 

It certainly would seem »ossible ior the 
States and the United States to agree on 
a set of requirements that would be strin- 
gent enough to secure pure food and drugs, 
and yet entirely just to the producers and 
flexible enough for the peculiar conditions 
in different geographical sections. This 
does not necessarily mean that each State 
must adopt identical statutes, as many 
States will probably need additional regu- 
lations covering peculiar products. But at 
least these statutes could be fully inter-sus- 
taining and free from contradictory pro- 
visions. One result of sich uniformity 
wotild be to relieve the several States from 
duplication of costly analyses. If the Fed- 
eral laws could impose the same restric- 
tions as the States, proceedings in inter- 
state commerce might well save the State 
departments the very costly duplication of 
legal procedure in territories where Federal 
seizure had been made and penalty secured 
by enforcement of the Federal law. It 
probably will be some time before the States 
have agreed among themselves as to food 
and drug standards, but the matter is so 
important that it should be carefully con- 
sidered at this time. 


Denaturing 


The Food and Drugs Act and the other 
Federal regulations do not at present pro- 
vide for the denaturing of domestic food 
substances unfit for food which the shipper 
declares to be designed for use wholly in 
the arts. For example, eggs unfit for hu- 
man consumption are frequently shipped 
with the declaration that they are to be 
used in tanning leather, a purpose for 
which such eggs are particularly valuable. 
Frequently oils, or other food substances 
unfit for human food are shipped with the 


ANALYSIS WORK, 








declaration that they are to be used for 
soap making, or for the manufacture of 
lubricants or axle grease. There is, how- 
ever, no effective guaranty that the recip 
ient of these defective food substances 
may not work them over and convert them 
improperly to food use. It is difficult 


it involves the actual presence of an in 
spector at the factories of the consignee. 
To act, the federal authorities must 
able actually to prove that such substan- 
ces which entered interstate commerce 


have been converted into food use, which | 
means that inspectors must be present over | 


a long period of manufacture. If the law 
permitted the denaturing of such food by 
the addition of a coloring matter or other 
substance it would make their conversion 
into food of good appearance impossible 
without at all lessening their value for 
use in the arts. 


DENATURING IMPORTS. 


By an arrangement with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Department of Ag- 
riculture has been enabled to issue an 
order requiring that all imported substances 
unfit for food which are offered for en- 
try at the several ports of the United 
States may be refused admission to the 
country unless they are denatured, so that 
their conversion into actual food will be 
made impossible. This is hoped to be an 
effective check on the practice of some of 
the importers who have entered substances 
unfit for human food that were labeled “for 
technical purposes” and then have used 
the product for the manufacture 
food. 
where no method of denaturing, without 
interfering with the value of the product 
in the arts, has been discovered. In these 
cases the product must be clearly labeled 
“not for food or drug purposes” and _ in 
addition must contain an accurate descrip- 
tion of the product, such as “gelatine con- 
taining arsenic” or “wormy nutmeg.” 


DENATURING PREVEN?TS WASTE, 


There is no question that to prevent all 
shipment of food products unfit for food 
but useful in the arts would be to cause a 
tremendous waste of valuable material. If 
decomposed eggs could not be sold at all 
for tanning, the egg shipper would have 
to add this total loss to the price of food 
eggs and the leather manufacturer would 
be at a serious disadvantage in tanning 
certain kinds of leather. Similarly, various 
grains, deteriorated so as to be unfit for 
human consumption, are still excellent 
stock food. The addition of a little harm- 
less coloring matter to such grain would 
prevent its use for human food and not 
lessen its value as stock feed. On the other 
hand, by denaturing all domestic products 
permitted under the same conditions as now 
applied to imported products unfit for hu- 
man food waste would be avoided, the 
needs of the workers in the arts fully met 
and at the same time the public would be 
protected from the unscrupulous manu- 
facturer who turns these defective substan- 
ces into a food which looks all right but 
which probably is dangerous or at least of 
doubtful nutritive value. 





Attacking Hog Cholera 


Hog cholera has for many years been a 
scourge of the hog-raising industry, caus- 
ing heavier direct losses than any other 
animal disease in this country. 
for last year are estimated at $60,000,000. 


Under a special appropriation of $75,000 | 


made by Congress “tor demonstrating the 
best method of preventing and eradicating 
hog cholera,” the United States Department 
of Agriculture has undertaken practical ex- 
periments in combating this disease. The 
appropriation became available July 1, and 
work will be begun first in Dallas County, 
Iowa, and will be taken up later in Indiana, 
and in one or two other States. In lowa 
the work will be done in cooperation with 
the State Veterinarian and the lowa State 
College. 

A few years ago the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture, 
after years of experimentation, developed 
a serum which has been demonstrated by 
repeated tests to be very effective in pre- 
venting hog cholera. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry will prepare and apply the serum 
in Dallas County and will undertake to 
control each outbreak of hog cholera ex- 
isting in the county at the time the work 
begins, and also such subsequent outbreaks 
as may arise during the year. The 
serum treatment is preventive’ rather 
than curative, and will be administered to 
hogs on infected farms and on neighboring 
farms with a view to checking and pre- 
venting the spread of the infection, 
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Canners’ New Laboratory 


In view of the general interest of the 
public in canned foods and the increasing 
reliance placed upon such prepared articles 
by the average housekeeper, Dr. W. D. 
Bigelow, for twenty-one years connected 
with the Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
has been requested to prepare a statement 
setting forth the motives that have prompt- 


ed the National Canners’ Association 
to establish a laboratory) in  Wash- 
ington. Dr. Bigelow’s statement which 


will have interest throughout the trade as 
well as in households, follows: 

“The last few years have seen a marked 
attitude of the various canners 
of the country toward each other. Many 
methods and practices which were formerly 
regarded as trade secrets have been found 
to be common knowledge among the can- 
ners and tne spirit of co-operation hitherto 
unknown now characterizes the industry. 
Until recently their methods were largely 
rule of thumb and were often the result 
of either accident or experience and only 
partly understood. For instance, the proper 
time and temperature for processing various 
kinds of canned goods may not be entirely 
understood. The work ot the Association 
has shown that spinach, packed tightly and 
with a good exhaust, is a superior article 
to spinach that is loosely packed and the 
can only partially filled. In many 
the proper amount of sugar to be added to 
various kinds of food has not been defined, 
and it is believed that collaborated experi- 
mental work may result in different classi- 
fied information regarding the varying 
amounts of sugar on the flavor of different 
fruits. 


cases 


MAKING KNOWLEDGE AVAILABLE. 


The temperature and time of packing 
may also be of important consideration in 
the processing of such products as hominy, 
where excessive heat may result in indirect» 
ly blackening an occasional grain. While 
this does not injure the quality of the 
product, it damages its appearance to such 
an extent as to interfere seriously with its 
sale, and the exact definition of the con- 
ditions causing this blackening is of great 
importance. Incidentally, the laboratory 
may be able to be of considerable value 
in collecting and making available to can- 
ners generally, the results of the great 
amount of scientifia and technical, work done 
from time to time in various laboratories 
and experiment stations but which are not 
so published as to be available to the in- 
dustry in general. 

Three years ago because of some of the 
requirements of the Food and Drugs Act 
a research committee was appointed by the 
National Canner’s Association for the pur- 
pose of bringing modern scientific thought 
to bear on the methods and problems of 
the canners. The work of this committee 
demonstrated to the active members of the 
Association that material progress coula 
be made if scientific men with properly 
equipped laboratories were to give their 
entire attention to the needs of the in- 
dustry. During the last year, a research 
laboratory has been organized for the pur- 
pose of studving the broad questions of 
the National Canners’ Association. 


SCOPE UNDECIDED, 


The exact field to be covered by the 
laboratory has not been decided upon. The 
matter is left to the research committee 
appointed by the President. « This com- 
mittec has full authority to determine the 
specific questions to which the laboratory 
shall give attention, The manner of hand- 
ling the questions and the entire conduct 
of the experimental work are in the hands 
of the laboratory. Also, as previously stat- 
ed, this laboratory is established and will 
be conducted for the purpose of investigat- 
ing questions of interest to the National 
Canners’ Association and hence to the can- 
ning industry. It is also intended that one 
branch of the laboratory shall be available 
to individual members of the Association 
to study their special problems. This 
work will be done on a commercial basis 
and will be self-supporting. ‘The laboratory 
will be in charge of Dr. A. W. Bitting, a 
well-known bacterioligist and cannery ex- 
pert, and myself.” 


Sugar Figures 


Figures indicate that the United States 
is clearly at the head of the list of sugar- 
consuming countries, the figures of the cur 
rent year suggesting a consumption of 
more than 8 billion pounds while the latest 
available figures indicate a consumption in 
India of about 6 billion pounds, in Great 
Britain over 3% billion, Russia 3 billion, 
and Germany 2% billion pounds. Speak- 
ing in very round terms, it may be said 
that foreign countries supply approximately 
one-half of the sugar consumed in the 
United States, our own islands about one- 
fourth, and our own fields about one-fourth. 
Cuba supplies nine-tenths of that from 


abroad; Hawaii, about one-half of that from 
our islands, and beets, nearly two-thirds 
of that produced at home. 
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Announcements of Important Future Meetings 


Fire Waste in America 


The National Convention on Fire Waste, 
to be held in Philadelphia, under the aus 
of the city. October 13th to 18th, are 

shape under the direction of Mr. 
Powell Evans, Chairman the Philadel- 
phia Fire Prevention Commission. This 
convention was decided upon atter a meet- 
ine in March of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, at which time startling 
facts were disclosed concerning the cause ot 
fires and the damage done by them in this 
country, with valuable suggestions on how 
to reduce the waste caused by conflagra- 


pice 
taking r 
ol 


tion. 

Invitations to attend have been extended 
to fire chiefs from every city in the United 
States, as well as city officials, repre- 
sentatives of fire insurance companies and 
everyone interested in the subject. 

Proper Federal officials concerned in eco- 
nomic problems have been urged to attend, 
and the whole subject of arson will be con- 
sidered as well as annual occupancy licenses 
of buildings. i il ; 

The proposal of the consolidation of all 
inspection agencies of cities into a central 
inspection agency will be discussed, 
together with the best method of public 
education on the subject. 

kinthusiastic support of the movement 
has been offered by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association and a number of under- 
writing boards and insurance companies. 
A number of Governors of States have ex- 
pressed their intentions either to be present 
or to send personal representatives. ; 

In a letter addressed to the Chamber of 
“ommerce of the United States, Mr. Powell 
fivans, Chairman of the Philadelphia Fire 
Prevention Commission, points out that 
the Business interests represented in 
commercial organizations must become 
more definitely aroused to the whole sub- 
ject of fire loss. He shows that the total 
buyers of insurance in the country include 
all business men and states that “the very 
purpose of this Congress this Fall is to 
bring in the three great interests—business 
men (the buyers of insurance) at one end, 
insurance men (the sellers of insurance) 
at the other end, and the State and mu- 
nicipal governments, who represent the 
agency that should supply minimum re- 
quirements relative to the whole matter.” 


Mine Safety 


The annual meeting of the American 
Mine Safety Association composed of lead- 
ing coal and metal mine operators, mining 
engineers, mine-safety engineers, and mine 
surgeons will be held in Piitsburgh, Pa., 
September 22-24. This association which 
held its first meeting a year ago has for its 
purpose a reduction of the number of acci- 
dents in the mines and quarries (3,002 in 
the year 1911) and the alleviation of the 
more than 60,000 men who are injured each 
year. This second meeting which has been 
called by Mr. H. M. Wilson of the Bureau 
of Mines, Caairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, promises to take 
up and discuss a number of the problems 
that have arisen in both the rescue and 
first-aid work. ‘The members of the asso- 
ciation declare that greater progress can 
be made in saving life and in reducing the 
seriousness of injuries by the adoption 
of proposed standard methods. 


also 


Conservation Congress 


The National Conservation Congress 
will be held in Washington November 18- 
2.. This dectsion brings about a return 
to first principles as far as concerns a 
meeting place for the Congress. It was in 
Washington shat Conservation interestd 
held the historical conference of governors 
out of which the Conservation Congress 
iItimately grew. This conference was held 
at the White House in May 1908. It serv- 
ed to erystallize public sentiment on the 
question of conserving natural resources in 
a way that had never before been accom- 
plished, 


American Road Congress 


The American Road Congress will be 
held in Detroit from September 29 to Oc- 
tober 4. The Congress represents practi- 
cally the entire organized road movement of 
America, and although held under the 
auspices of the American Highway Asso- 
ciation and the American Automobile As- 
sociation, it is officially participated in by 
more than 100 organizations, including the 
National Grange, the National Old Trails 
Road Association, the Travelers Protective 
Association, various State Good Roads As- 
sociations, and the State Highway Depart- 
ments of the various States. 


Vocational Education 


The seventh Annual Convention of the 
National Society for the Promotion of In- 





Covering Many Constructive Lines of Endeavor 


dustrial Education will be held in the city 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., October 23rd, 
24th and 25th. There will be a joint meet- 
ing during the week between the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the 
National Society. 

Sunday, October 19th, will be given over 
in all the churches in Grand Rapids to Vo- 
cational Direction and Vocational Train- 
ing. Prominent speakers who are engag- 
ed in either one or the other of tnese 
movements, will occupy the pulpits morn- 
ing and evening. During the week which 
follows, tae Chamber of Commerce ot 
Grand Rapids and the Woman’s Club will 
give much attention to these subjects. 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation will hold its separate meetings 
October 2Ist, 22nd and 23rd, followed by 
the sessions of the National Society for 
Industrial Education. A joint meeting of 
the two organizations will be held on 
Thursday night, October 23rd. Secretary 
Redfield of the Department of Commerce, 
who is President of the National Society 
for Industrial Education, President Harry 
A. Wheeler of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Hon. William B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, Gov. Ferris of the State 
ot Michigan, will be the speakers, discuss- 
ing from their varying viewpoints the need 
and the possibilities of vocational guidance 
and vocational education. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 


The program for the sessions of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 


is not yet completed. That of the National , 


Society for Industrial Education will in- 
clude, among others, such topics as those 
given below :— 

The use of the short unit course in even- 
ing industrial schools; 

How to make a survey of a city for 
purposes of vocational education; 

Part-time education for workers in un- 
skilled industries; 

Part-time education for workers in in- 
dustries of a large city; 

Part-time education for workers in in- 
dustries in small cities; : 

The certification and training of teachers 
for industrial education. 

It is hoped to have one session of the 
National Society under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
It is expected that President Wheeler 
will be present on Thursday night, October 
23rd, and remain over on Friday to pre- 
side at this session. At this session, long 
speeches are to be avoided and a round 
table discussion carried on on such topics 
as these: 

What different Chambers of Commerce 
have done for vocational education; 

The need of commercial education for 
our domestic and foreign commerce; 

How the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Society for 
Industrial Education may co-operate in the 
movement for practical education. 

The meeting will be held at Grand Rap- 
ids under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The intelligence and enthus- 
iasm with which this body has taken hold 
of the local arrangements promise to make 
it the largest and most profitable meeting 
yet held in the history of the National So- 
ciety. 

C. A. Prosser, Secretary, 
National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 


Secretaries Will Confer at 
Chicago 


In connection with the annual meeting 
of the National Federation of Retail Im- 
plement and Vehicle Dealers’ Associations 
which will meet at the Lexington Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 14, 15 and 16 next, the sec- 
retaries of the various affiliated associa- 
tions will also get together at the same 
place for a conference on the 13th. Tins 
is a new departure, but is in line with sim- 
ilar conferences by secretaries of some 
other successful organizations. The work 
of association segretaries has come to be 
a specialized occupation, in line with the 
general trend of business. The time is 
past when any large body of business men 
can afford to entrust their great interests 
to the hands of volunteer officers glone. 
Not that in the past there has not been a 
vast amount of excellent work accomplish- 
ed; but the scope of this work has out- 
own the limits of a man’s time who is 
trying to carry on his own business, and 


/no man can afford to neglect his private 


affairs to the extent required by the pres- 


'ent-day secretarial duties of the organiza- 
| tion without compensation. 


By the same token, an executive secre- 
tary must keep in close touch with what 
others in his line are doing, and with the 
most advanced methods of such work, 





The Governors’ Conference 


The Governors’ Conference, composed of 
Governors, Ex-Governors and Governors- 
elect from the different states of the Union, 
will hold its sixth annual five days’ session 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado, commenc- 
ing August 26th. 

The subjects selected for 
and discussion this year are: 

“A State Department of Efficiency and 
Economy” to be presented by Governor 
Cruce oi: Okiahom. anu aster Of Wabi 
ington. 

“Distrust of States Legislatures. The 
Cause, The Remedy,” to be presented by 
Governors O’Neal of Alabama and Hodges 
of Kansas. 

“The Growth of Administrative Com- 
Missions,’ to be presented by Governors 
Dunne of Illinois and Hanna of North 
Dakota. 

“State Assumption of Nomination and 
Election Expenses,” to be presented by 
Governors Baldwin of Connecticut and 
Carey of Wyoming. 

At the Richmond meeting last year a 
committee of nine Governors was appoint- 
ed to prepare a bill to be submitted, after 
its approval by two-thirds of the Gover- 
nors, to the iegislatures ot che several states 
by the Governors thereof, to provide for 
the establishment of Rural Credit Banks, 
Land Mortgage Societies, and Cooperative 
Buying and Selling Associations to. meet 
toe needs of the people ot the United States 
engaged in agriculture. The committee 
is as follows: Governors O’Neal, Ala- 
bama (Chairman), Mann of Virginia, Har- 
mon, of Ohio, Hadley of Missouri, Mce- 
Govern of Wisconsin, Foss of Massachu- 
setts, Carey of Wyoming, johnson of Cali- 
fornia, and Plaisted of Maine. 

The proceedings of the 5th Governors’ 
Conference held in Ricimond last Dec. 
are now in book form. The statements and 
discussions regarding the income tax which 
appear in this volume are of special 
moment, particularly as they include a 
full statement of the Wisconsin system as 
set forth by Gov. McGovern. It will be re- 
called that the Governors adjourned their 
Richmond meeting to meet with President 
Taft in the White House relative to rural 
credit banks. 


Inland Waterways 


The Sixth Annual Convention of Mis- 
sissippi to Atlantic Inland Waterway As- 
sociation is called to meet in Palatka, Fla., 
November 17-18, 1913, and conclude in 
Jacksonville in joint session with the Atlan- 
tic Deeper Waterways Association, Novem- 
ber 19. (Noted in the last issue of THe Na- 
TION’s BUSINESS.) 

The Mississippi to Atlantic Inland Wat- 
erway Association advocates and works 
for all legitimate river and harbor im- 
provements, but is speciiically interested 
in an inland waterway from the Mississippi 
River to the Atlantic Ocean. The project 
advocated by this Association forms an 
important link in the system of continuous 
anland waterways for the United States, 
because it connects the Mississippi River 
and the Gulf Coast with the Atlantic Coast. 


presentation 


Concrete Road Buildes 


Preliminary announcemtnts have been 
made of the first National Conference on 
Concrete Road Building, to be held in 
Chicago, February 12, 13 and 14, I914. 
This conference is to be convened in pur- 
suance of a resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting of the Cement Products 
Exhibition Company, May 13, of this year, 
authorizing the project. ‘The preliminary 
organization of the conference has_ been 
made. 


Trade Press Associations 


The Federation of Trade Press Asso- 
ciations in the United States will hold its 
8th Annual Convention in New York, Sep- 
tember 18-20. The key-note of the conven- 
tion is to be “Business promotion through 
Trade press efficiency.’ Under different 
chairman there will be various symposia as 
follows: Editorial Chairman A. I. Find- 
ley, “Iron Age” New York: Publishers; 
Chairman E. R. Shaw, “The Practical En- 
gineer,” Chicago: Circulation; Chairman 
M. C. Williams, The David Williams Com- 
pany, New York: Advertising: Chairman, 
Hugh M, Wilson, the McGraw Publishing 
Company, New York. There will also be 
a business meeting devoted to the side 
stories of great Trade Paper Publishing 
successes. An inspirational mass meeting 
will be followed by a banquet addressed by 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Post- 
master General. 


Southern Commercial Congress 


The Southern Commercial Congress will 
hold its fifth Annual Convention in Mo- 





bile, Ala., October 27 to 29. This great 
movement which represents a union of the 
Southern States for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a better understanding of the 
resources of the South by the South itself, 
and by the Nation, held its first session in 
Washington in December, 1908. During 
each of tae years paralleling the years of 
the war between the States, the programme 
worked out relates to some great feature 
of the South’s recovery. In Atlanta in 
1911 the South’s Physical recovery was set 
forth. In 1912 at Nashville the South’s 
Agricultural recovery. In 1913 at Mobile 
the South’s recovery in Commerce will be 
typified and linked up with the completion 
of the Panama Canal and its effects in in- 
creasing the commerce and commercial re- 
lationships of North and South America. 

Definite details of the programme have 
not yet been announced but a large pro- 
portion of President Wilson’s cabinet are 
expected to be present. 


Paving Brick Manufacturers 


Engineers and contractors from many 

sections of the country will gather in 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 17 and 18 on 
the occasion of the tenth annual meeting 
of the National Paving Brick Manufac- 
turers Association. In former vears the 
Association has ucid iis anidual meeungs dur- 
ing winter months, but at the last yearly 
assemblage of the paving brick manufac- 
turers it was decided to hold future con- 
ventions during an “open season.” 
_ This will afford, instead of the usual 
program of written papers, discussion and 
criticism of brick street and brick road 
construction methods while work on the 
lig WayS is in actuai progress. The large 
amount of construction work in Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga County will give opportun- 
ity for investigation in « most practical 
way. 

Automobile tours will be run over the 
oldest of the thousand miles of city streets 
and country roads which have given Cleve- 
land‘ and Cuyahoga County a wide name 
for permanent street and road construc- 
tion. 


Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
, Congress 


The Trans-Mississippi Commercial Com- 
gress will meet October 21-24 at: Wichita, 
Kansas. It will discuss Intensive Farm- 
ing, Farm Credits, Good Roads, Water- 
‘ways, Currency Revision, Transportation, 
Immigration, Fire Prevention, Insurance 
and ‘See America First.” 


Deep Waterways 


The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterways 
Association will hold its convention this 
year at Peoria, Illinois, jn the week of 
October 12. Plans are maturing for a 
boat trip from Peoria to St. Louis. 


Conservation Exposition 


The Natiénal Conservation Exposition 
will open in Knoxville, Tenn. Sept. 1st and 
remain open until Noy. 1st. This exposi- 
‘tion will be the first to have for its main 
aim and object the teaching of the lesson 
of the necessity of conserving the great 
natural resources af the country, and also 
the necessity of conserving the lives and 
the health and the energy of the people of 
the United States. 


National Chamber 


The Second Annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America will be held in Washing- 
ton, February 3-4-5, 1914. 


Uniiorm State Laws 


The commission on uniform state laws, 
which has been holding conferences regul- 
arly for twenty-three years seeking the re- 
forms which are obvious from its name, 
will meet in Montreal during the week be- 


‘ginning August 26. This will just precede 


the annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association. 
Among the subjects for discussion will 


be questions on a uniform workingman’s 


compensation act, pure food laws and part- 
nership and corporation acts. 

The nearest approach to uniformity in 
state laws is that on negotiab'e instru- 
ments, which is now the law in forty-two 
states and Alaska, Twenty-six states have 
adopted the uniform warehouse receipts act, 
and Delaware, Wisconsin and New Jersey 
have adopted a uniform divorce act. 


Agricultural Development 


The Conference of Committees on Agri- 
cultural Development and Education of the 
various State Bankers’ Associations will 
meet in Kansas City, August 26 and 27, 





